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A second line 
is drawn! 


In the Dipheny] (Direct) color series a line has always 
been drawn between the group of ordinary commercial 


colors and the Diphenyl] Fast Color series. 


Now a second line has been drawn with the establish- 
ment of the Solophenyl series—the fastest to light of all 


the Geigy Dipheny] colors. 


For only the fastest colors are worthy of the high stand- 


ards set for the Solophenyl colors. 


GEIGY COMPANY INC| 


89-91 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK — NEW YOR 


Sole Selling Agents in 2 In Great Britain 
United States and Canada (\\ The Geigy Colour Co., Ltd. 
for J. R. Geigy, S.A. National Buildings 


Basle, Switzerland Parsonage. Manchester 
Dyestuff Makers Since jAS9 


Boston Providence Philadelphia Charlot 


Toronto Cincinnati Portland, Oy 
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the “quality or status of taking precedence,”-is Mr. Webster’s way of saying ‘“‘first things first.” However, 


3 nds for PROGRESS... 


dm 

defined here at Cyanamid in terms of chemical advancement and contributidris to users of chemicals in 
industry. Priorities, therefore, and all the necessary limitations these must continue to imply become a patri- 
stic challenge to our resource, experience and ingenuity to help relieve critical shortages of essential chemicals. 

As a result, new Cyanamid developments have been coordinated with rapidly expanding capacities for 
greater production for the war effort. Other timely developments are serving to keep the wheels of many 
civilian industries turning. Among the latter are new formulations that may not only meet your immediate 
production needs, but which are likely to have far-reaching advantages beyond the present emergency. 


Write to Cyanamid for details. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company + 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
* and other specialties for the Textile Industry 


Sulphonated Oils + Penetrants + Finishes + Softeners + Sizing Compounds + Deceresol* Wetting Agents 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 
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May we belp you'solve your 


dye processing problems? 


DYESTUFFS - CHEMICALS - INTERMEDIATES 


COMPANY, INC. 


Greenwich & Morton Sts. 


NEW YORK | 





BOSTON - CHICAGO - MONTREAL . CHARLOTTE 


PROVIDENCE.SAN FRANCISCO-PHILADELPHIA 
* VAT DYES OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY * 








This advertisement 
is of special interest to 
Converters, Manufacturers 

and Retailers 


CORRECTED TWO 


No. 2 of a series—from our ba be interested b be pe hap- 
e " pene to a converter friend of ours. 
confidential files on the 


He was after a truly washable fab- 
new “CROWN” Tested Plan ric. Discussing his greige goods 


with the finisher—a top-notcher in 
the business, incidentally—it was 
decided to vat dye them. 

When samples were ready, they 
were sent along to us for testing 
under the specifications of the 
CROWN Tested Plan: washability at 
160° F.; 40 hours in the Fade- 
ometer for sun fastness. 

In 48 hours, as promised, our test 
report was complete. Three of the 
colors were okay, two couldn't 
make the grade. 

Considering the quality of both greige 
goods and dyestuffs, it was hard to believe. 
And the finisher is widely known for the un- = 
compromising standards he maintains. 

Back in the laboratory we found a clue to 
the trouble. We asked the finisher to try our 
scientific hunch. All that was needed to bring 
one of the troublesome colors up to require- 
ments was an additional soaping! On the 
other, it was discovered that a worker in the 
plant was inadvertently topping off the fab- 
ric by using direct color instead of the vat 
solution for shading purposes. 

And that’s all there was to it—two slight 
changes to make the complete color line eli- 
gible for CROWN Tested identification. The con- 
verter is pleased because his fabric now has an 
obvious competitive advantage. The finisher 
is pleased because he now has additional 
“know how” in turning out superior work. 

And you can figure out for yourself, how 
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for washable fabrics 
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HOW A SCIENTIFIC “HUNCH” 


EVASIVE COLORS! 


that fabric is going to make out in the consumer market where 
dollars are being carefully guarded today—where goods are 
being bought to /ast...or else! And you can see what a chance 
that fabric will have to become a staple market fabric, produc- 
ing revenue for both converter and finisher, for years to come, 


Do Seller’s Markets Last? 











Commodity Price 
index 1926 = 100. 
Compiled by 
Crowell -Collier 
Publishing Co. 
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When business booms, the temptation is mighty strong to 
let the future take care of itself. Why worry about the future 
when today’s orders can hardly be filled... goes the line of 
reasoning. 

Well ...“let’s look at the record.” The chart here shows, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, that seller’s markets don’t last. 
And the money some businesses pile up is soon lost when con- 
ditions switch over, in cycle, to a buyer’s market. 

Any business which plans to survive an ex- 
cessively competitive period, must build its 
good-will and its product to standards that are 
always marketable. 

That is a major reason why, despite the sell- 
er’s market that the textile industry is now 
experiencing, American Viscose is striving 
now—and constantly—to encourage production 
of serviceable rayon products through the 
CROWN Tested Plan. 
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NEW INFORMATIVE LABELING! 
Consumer Satisfaction by the ‘Three Tag’”’ System 


“CROWN” TESTED 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


RAYON FABRICS 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producers of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 


Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Copr. 1943—American Viscose Corp. 
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ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Vew England Office: SIL WESTMINSTER STREET, PROVIDENCE, R.I 
Charlotte Office: 124 EAST THIRD STREE 1, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
Mid-Western Representatives. MAHER COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. CLEILCAGOLILE.: LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 
In Canada: ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., LTD... MONTREAL, P Q., TORONTO, ONT, 
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For Waterproofing 
of all 
Military Fabrics 


oO 
° 


LUPOSEC P.Q.D. 


A water repellent finish meet- 
ing quartermaster specifica- 
tions for waterproofing mili- 


tary fabrics. 


LUPOSEC C. U. 


A waterproofing compound 
incorporating copper as a 


mildewproofing agent. 


LUPOSEC I.N. 


A solvent soluble waterproof- 


ing product prepared especially 
to meet specifications for proc- 


essing army duck. 


JACQUES WOLF s co. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., a4 


"55 Chicago, lil., Greenville, $. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, ~ 
| PRODUCTS | Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, Ga. j 
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These are the war-time facts about 


WESTVACO CAUSTIC SODA 


As one of America’s important chlorine producers, Westvaco 


is operating at maximum capacity for the war effort. 


Co-product is Westvaco Caustic Soda. 





With continued peak production of Westvaco Chlorine, we 
have every reason to believe that we can provide the full 
requirements of old and new users of Westvaco Caustic 


Soda, both as to quantity and quality. 





WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CHRYSLER BUILDING « NEW YORK, WN. Y. > « 
Chicago, Iil. Greenville, S. C. Newark, Calif. 
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HE PROPER CARE of fine woolens is as much a matter of concern to textile manufacturers 

as it is to the women who ultimately wear them. Wool must be carefully processed both 
before and after it is loomed. That is why producers of fine woolens are among the most con- 
sistent users of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet processing agents. 

Manufacturers of other fabrics, too, find C.P.P. processing agents specially valuable—for in 
spite of wartime material and style changes, C.P.P. wetting, fulling, scouring, and dispersing 
agents are effective on all types of material. Ask your local Colgate-Palmolive-Peet representa- 
tive for detailed information on the full line of high-quality C.P.P. soaps and detergents made 
specially for the textile industry. ( 


iefietoattic Indians’ COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO.  beniey, Coutorne 


COLGATE T.K.S. SOAP + COLGATE KWIKSOLV + COLGATE FULLING SOAP + COLGATE BLENDED FULLING SOAP + COLGATE FORM 
COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES + ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES + BADGER FLAKES 
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THE CHEMICAL COMPOUND THAT OUTDID 


Rip Van Winkle , 


@ Commercially, sodium chlorite was 
asleep for 100 years. It was not until 
1941 that it came into its own — when 
it was first produced in commercial 
quantities at Mathieson’s new chlorite 
plant at Niagara Falls. Fourteen years of 
intensive research and practical experi- 
mentation by the Mathieson technical 
staff had preceded the actual construc- 
tion and operation of the plant. ae a a 
Long known to chemists by the formula product is finding new applications in 


NaClO.. sodium chlorite has unusual American industry — at a time when 


oxidizing powers which make it an in- progress and production are as vital to 
victory as all-out offensives on the fight- USE |} 


valuable bleaching and processing 
agent. Todav sodium chlorite is widely ing fronts. 
™ =m CARB 


used in the paper and textile industries. 
@ Carbon 


itv to bleach paper pulp and textiles to en eee ene Seen _— < 
“Algo tie “euadameeaaal SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS? _ a 
high whites without loss in tensile inthe pro 


It has successfully demonstrated its abil- 


strength — a result that no other known rene Se ewe con 
processing agent has been able to C2 for paper pulp processing a 
achieve. Non-hygroscopic and _ readily Sodium Chlorite Technical for general These p 
soluble in water. sodium chlorite is commercial oxidation and processing _ 


highly stable both in solution and in e And. of course. the pure analytical thermal st 


solid form... ean be heated to 150 de- grade used as a laboratory reagent ™ be . 
: practically 


grees C. without decomposition. "Karbat 
seepage of 
“Karbate™ 
‘onducting 
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TANK 

= ° FILTER WASHING - 

Arrows indicate where 

Carbon, Graphite and 


"Karb t ss. _ t * 
g DESULPHURING Bcc # 7 Seiad = 
TANK ‘~ oe a 


7 SPINNING the Viscose Rayon Proc- 
poss t ess. Some of the appli- 
cations include: 


SPENT 
BATH WASHING = FEED TANKS ¢ SPINNING 
EVAPORATOR TANK TANKS, HEATING COILS 
















AND ACCESSORIES e EVAP- 
MAKE IMAI ‘tis ORATOR TUBES ¢ MAKE-UP 
bf TANKS AND STEAM COILS 
| } pre | ® PUMPS e PIPE, VALVES 
DRYING AND FITTINGS ¢ WASHING 
\ as 3 : TANKS e DESULPHURIZING Be 
; TANKS. a 
———* STEAM CO ae 
- PHO 
ns For S ved Se 
in or FImprro ance 
= ON RAYON PROCESS EQUIPMENT 
to 
at- USE NATIONAL and KARBATE MANY UNIT OPERATIONS IN THE RAYON PROCESS ARE 
spacings oa pin PERFORMED ECONOMICALLY AND EFFICIENTLY WITH 
CARBON and GRAPHITE PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT MADE FROM CARBON MATERIALS. 
@ Carbon. graphite and “Karbate” products ] 
possess chemical and physical characteristics 
which make them particularly suitable for use ; 
inthe production of rayon as well as for other 
processes in the textile industry where problems 
are encountered due to corrosion or metallic 
contamination. 
These products are mechanically strong, re- : . 
sist the action of most acids, alkalies and other 
corrosive materials, and withstand severe ae re 
Heating Section of Acid Tray 4 De-Aerated Water | 
] thermal shock. They are easily machined. and cal Washing Tank Support Rails Manifold Line 
can be molded, extruded or fabricated into 
practically any desired shape. 
“Karbate™ equipment is impervious to the 
vepage of fluids under pressure. Graphite-base 
"“Karbate™ products possess heat- 
' cnducting properties comparable 
0 those of many metals used for 
: leat exchange applications. 
'S (INC.) rite for a copy of Catalog Section M-8800A describ- 
N.Y “properties and use of these materials. 


National Carton Company, Ince. CARBON SALES DIVISION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


WIT OF UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION UCC) GENERAL OFFICES: 30 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK, N.Y 
RANCH SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK e PITTSBURGH « CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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FOR VICTORY TODAY | 
JSINESS TOMORROW | 


Get This 


This War Savings Flag which flies today 
over companies, large and small, all across 
the land means business. It means, first, 
that 10% of the company’s gross pay roll is 
being invested in War Bonds by the workers 
voluntarily. 


ee 8 


It also means that the employees of all these 
companies are doing their part for Victory 
... by helping to buy the guns, tanks, and 
planes that America and her allies must have 
to win. 


It means that billions of dollars are being 
diverted from “bidding” for the constantly 
shrinking stock of goods available, thus put- 
ting a brake on inflation. And it means that 
billions of dollars will be held in readiness 
for post-war readjustment. 


Save With 


Flag Flying Now! 


Think what 10% of the national income, 
saved in War Bonds now, month after month, 
can buy when the war ends! 


For Victory today ... and prosperity tomor 
row, keep the War Bond Pay-roll Savings 
Plan rolling in your firm. Get that flag fly- 
ing now! Your State War Savings Staff Ad- 
ministrator will gladly explain how you may 
do so. 


If your firm has not already installed the Pay: 
roll Savings Plan, now is the time to do so. 
For full details, plus samples of result-getting 
literature and promotional helps, write or 
wire: War Savings Staff, Section F, Treasury 
Department, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


War Savings Bonds 


This Space |; a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Program ty 
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HER FIBER OF THE FUTURE? 


Ti Added starter in the field of textile fibers 


is Ramie...long known as “China Grass” 


and widely used in the Far East. 


Having the dry-strength of cotton, Ramie is 30% to 

§ 50% stronger when wet and is comparably high in 
- moisture absorption and retention, desirable properties 
for a blending agent to add strength, to control shrink- 


| age and to provide softness and luster. 


= Ramie is one more raw material for the better textiles 
‘of tomorrow .. . one more of the many developments 


“that can complicate your dye-house procedures. 


' Whatever the ultimate place of these new fibers, 
National Technical Service will be ready with the color 
stocks and formulas to meet your needs. Always 


sult National Technical Service — first! 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
CTOR STREET 


“NATIONAL ANILINE DIVIS 
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KROMEKO 
COLORS 
FOR 
* OLIVE DRAB 
AND 
* KHAKI SHADES 
wo OL ENS * tentage 
'S1 Bl e\ ARK‘ 
WORSTEDS ; 9% 
CULO 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY, Inc. | +~. 


75 HUDSON STREET * NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE: BArclay 7-6228-6229 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON EAST CLEVELAND ATLANTA 
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REPORTER 


Uncle Sam’s fighting men in the jungle, in the Arctic, on the desert - - all over 
the world - - are demanding fabrics finished to meet the extreme conditions of 
this new kind of war. @ Arkansas’ vast peacetime experience is now solving 
wartime problems .. producing for textile processing and finishing plants 
products that meet exacting government specifications. 


FRONT LINE PRODUCTS 


FUNGICIDE G For mildewproofing all types 


of cotton cloth used in sleeping bags, webbing, 


tentage, mosquito netting, etc. 


ARKO FIRE RETARDANT For flame- 


proofing uniform cloth, tentage, felts, etc. 


CULOFIX L* For preventing color-bleed 


in water of direct dyed cotton. 


January 18, 1943 


AQUAROL* Produces water-repellent finish 
on uniform cloth, overcoatings, and other military 
fabrics . . used in a single bath treatment with 
Fungicide G to impart water-repellency and 
mildew resistance . . used in a single bath 
treatment with Arko Fire Retardant to produce 


water-repellency and fire-resistance. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ARKANSAS co. INC. NEWARK +» NEW JERSEY 
EE ae aS a aes aidan ena mma HRS SE el Sa ee 









IMPORTANT TRADE NOTES 











makes possible the use of this very fast Indigosol for 
economical dyeing and printing operations. 


[= present price of Indigosol Golden Yellow IGK 


In combination with Indigosol Green IBA, very fast green 
uAz shades are now available to the printer and dyer for the first 
time at a very reasonable cost. 













































iA. An excellent printing color on cotton and rayon, it is also 
of great interest to the dyer of cotton, rayon and wool. NC 
oa 
B booluuke. In ease of application, the perfectly level shades obtained, 
and the unusually excellent penetration of heavy goods makes 
the entire line of INDIGOSOLS especially valuable to the 
fast color dyer or printer. 
C 
P 
. 
HARMASOL Golden Yellow N produces clear, bright, 
fast and economical golden yellow shades when printed 
on cottons or rayons. 
and When mixed with Pharmasol Scarlet GNN, or Pharmasol 
Red GNN, a complete range of Tangerine and Gold Shades 
can be obtained. 
Low cost Browns are obtained by mixing with either 
Pharmasol Blue GNXX or with Pharmasol Blue GDNN. 
PHARMASOLS are solutions of stabilized azoic dyes and 
7 . adjusted to the most practical concentration which can be 
easily applied with a maximum of efficiency. Vv 
PHARMASOLS solve the problem of troublesome dis- 
solving and the uncertainties thereofi—and as there is no 
decomposition there can be no loss of material or value. 
Am 
32, 
ever 
CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. bo 
451-453 Washington Street, New York City Don 
BRANCHES: IMPORTERS OF THE MANUFACTURES OF EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF diar 
PHILADELPHIA DURAND & HUGUENIN S. A. PHARMASOLS as 
PROVIDENCE HAMILTON, ONT. BASEL, SWITZERLAND PHARMOLS 1s 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. PHARMACINES Post 
Representative: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) M 
ar 
ee 
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9 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
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Officers of the Association 


THOMAS R. SMITH, President 
Wiscassett Mills, Albemarle, N. C. 


ROLAND E. DERBY—CHARLES A. SEIBERT, Vice-Presidents 


WILLIAM R. MOORHOUSE, Treasurer 
National Aniline Division, Allied Chemical G Dye Corp., Boston, Mass. 


HAROLD C. CHAPIN, Secretary 


Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 


LOUIS A. OLNEY 


President Emeritus and Chairman of the Research Committee 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 


COUNCILORS 


Representing Sections 


ALLISON R. FLETCHER; BEN VERITY (Rhode Island) 
WILLIAM EBERSOLD: ARTHUR E. JONES; JOHN F. McCOY (Philadelphia) 
KENNETH H. BARNARD; J. ROBERT BONNAR; J. ERNEST MEILI; GEORGE A. 
MORAN (New York) 


JOHN N. DALTON; HARRY M. HARTNETT; DEXTER R. KNEELAND 
(N. New England) 


THOMAS W. CHURCH; A. HENRY GAEDE (Piedmont) 
ROBERT W. PHILIP (South Eastern) 
WILLIAM J. HARRISON (South Central) 
ELMER F. SMITH (Midwest) 


Past Presidents 


ELVIN H. KILLHEFFER; P. J. WOOD; ROBERT €. ROSE; 
WILLIAM H. CADY; ALBAN EAVENSON; CARL Z. DRAVES 


Local Sections and Their Officers 


Northern New England Section 


tdward S. Chapin, Chairman, W. C. Durfee Co., Inc., 114 Federal St., Boston, 
Azel W. Mack, Secretary, Hart Products Corp., 176 Federal St., Boston, 
Delbert E. Ray, Vice-Chairman: George O. Linberg, Treasurer. 


Rhode Island Section 


Howard V. King, Chairman, 103 Albert Ave., Edgewood, R. | 
Robert W. Joerger, Secretary, Institute Lane, North Scituate, R. | 
Harold B. Sturtevant, Vice-Chairman; Robert R. Farwell, Treasurer 


New York Section 


Patrick J. Kennedy, Chairman, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
40 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 
Norman A. Johnson, Secretary. American Dyestuff Reporter 
440 4th Ave., New York, N. Y 
H. W. Stiegler, Vice-Chairman; Edward H. Schmidt, Treasurer 


Philadelphia Scction 


James P. Conaway, Chairman, Delta Finishing Co., Frankford. Philadelphia 
Boyce C. Bond, Secretary, 10 Meredith Road, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa 
George E. Kohn, Vice-Chairman; Arthur W. Etchells, Treasurer 


Piedmont Section 


Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C 
Charlotte, N. C 


Treasurer 


C. Norris Rabold, Chairman, 
leland G. Atkins. Secretary, Southern Dvestuff Corp 
Henry B. Dixon, Vice-Chairman; Wyss L. Barker 
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South Central Section 


Jack Anderson, Chairman, Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga 
Homer Whelchel, Secretary, Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 
William J. Harrison, Vice-Chairman; Marvin W. Moore, Treasurer 


Midwest Section 


Archie G. Alexander, Chairman, Phoenix Hosiery Co., 320 East Buffalo St. 
Milwaukee, Wis ) 

J. Gordon Stott. Secretary, Ciba Co., Inc., 325 West Huron St., Chicago, II 
James S. Morrison, Vice-Chairman; A. J. Feit, Treasurer 


South-Eastern Section 


John P. Harrison, Chairman, Georgia Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga 
Lee L. Baker, Secretary, Tesco Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ga 
O. G. Edwards, Vice-Chairman; George L. Dozier, Treasurer 
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Dyeing Piece Goods for the Navy— 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 
AND SPECIFICATIONS’ 


LT. CMDR. W. F. PRIEN 
Naval Clothing Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NOTE—At the meeting of the New York Section, 
held on December 4th, 1942, the subject for discussion 
was “Dyeing Woolen Piece Goods for the Navy.” There 
were three speakers as follows: Lt. Cmdr. W. F. Prien, 
Brooklyn Naval Clothing Depot: “General Require- 
ments and Specifications”; Roland E. Derby, The 
Derby Co.: “Piece Goods Dyeing with Leuco Ester 
of Indigo”; and George O. Linberg, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc.: “Continuous Indigo Dyeing on 
Woolen Piece Goods.” The papers are presented here- 
with. Discussion covering all three papers appears on 
page P40.—Ed. 


ONIGHT our discussion will revolve around three 
Navy fabrics: 11 ounce flannel, 16 ounce melton 


and 30 ounce kersey. Up to the present time these 


cloths have been only stock dyed with indigo. Because 
of the urgent need for fabrics, chrome colors are now 
being allowed, also piece dyeing in addition to stock 
dyeing. 

Sometimes the question has been asked how it happened 
that these fabrics were adopted. 
cepted after much research and development along with 


They were finally ac- 
severe practical tests. A woolen indigo dyed fabric can 
take it, and we who have seen it under all circumstances, 
know that it will take a lot to ever find a real substitute. 
Personally I feel that it will be quite impossible to find one, 
except cloth dyed with the lueco ester of indigo, and in the 
end that is indigo also. Specific weaves had to be adopted 
to obtain a uniformly finished cloth which is so necessary 
when men line up one next to the other. 

It would be foolhardy for me to say what the future 
cloth requirements of this, that or the other material would 
be ; however, at the present time it can be said the demand 
will be great. 

Now I shall briefly outline specification requirements 
for the three fabrics mentioned. 

FLANNEL 

Stock—Shall be fleece or pulled wool of a grade not 
lower than 60s (U. S. Std.) with staple of sufficient length 
to meet the hereinafter requirements. 

The wool shall be free from the admixture of vegetable 
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matter, reworked wools, waste, or any other adulterants, 

W eave—Shall be a two up and two down straight twill, 
running to the right. 

Thread count—Shall contain not less than 56 threads 
per inch in the warp and not less than 48 threads per inch 
in the filling. 

Breaking strength—Shall be not less than 35 pounds in 
the warp and not less than 35 pounds in the filling. 

Elongation—Shall be not less than 114 inches warp wise 
and not less than 2 inches filling wise. 

W eight—Shall weigh not less than 11 ounces per linear 
yard, exclusive of selvages. 

Dye—Shall be piece or stock dyed with suitable colors 
of required fastness properties so as to produce the ap 
proximate shade of standard sample. 

Color fastness—Shall be equal to the standard sample 
for fastness to light, laundering, crocking and perspiration. 

Length—Pieces shall contain not less than 40 continuous 
yards. 

Width—Shall be not less than 56 inches, exclusive of 
selvages. 

Shrinkage—Shall not exceed 3% per cent in the wan 
nor 4 per cent in the filling. 

Selvages—The beginning of an approximate % inch 
selvage on each side of each piece shall be indicated by a 
least four white undyed warp ends, woven to predominate 
on the face of the fabric. 

Before going on to the other specifications, please Ie 
me call your attention that all these specifications art 
for minimum requirements; you can give us better but 
we don’t want worse. 

Garments made from the various types of cloth are 
being passed around. Take a good look at them, the 
remember your Navy is the best dressed in the world 
Let’s keep it that way. Your assistance in doing a goo 
job in dyeing these fabrics will greatly simplify ou 
problems. Right here and now a very important word 
presented and that word is PENETRATION. This word 
is important where we are concerned, and we hope yo 
all will remember it. Penetration is going to become é 
bigger and bigger item as more and more piece dyeing 
is attempted. Our experiences in the last few months 
with submitted samples have caused this warning to & 
issued. Now for our next piece of cloth: 
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MELTON 

Stock—Shall be of fleece wool, of a grade not lower 
than 64s (U. S. Std.) and shall meet all the other stock 
requirements given under flannel. 

W eave—Shall be a two up and one down, twill to the 
right. 

Thread count—Shall contain not less than 60 threads 
per inch in the warp and not less than 55 threads per 
inch in the filling. 

Breaking strength—Shall be not less than 58 pounds in 
the warp and not less than 46 pounds in the filling. 

Elongation—Shall be not less than 0.60 inch warpwise 
and not less than 0.80 inch filling wise. 

Weight—Shall be not less than 151% ounces nor more 
than 1612 ounces per linear yard, exclusive of selvages. 

Dye—Shall be piece dyed with suitable colors of re- 
quired fastness properties so as to produce the approxi- 
mate shade of standard sample. 

Color fastness—Shall be equal tu the standard sample 
in fastness to light, laundering, crocking, and perspira- 
tion. 

Length—Same as for flannel. 

Width—Shall not be less than 55 inches, exclusive of 
selvages. 

Shrinkage—Shrinkage shall not exceed 3% per cent 
in the warp and 31% per cent in the filling. 

Selvages—Same as for flannel. 

Now is the time your attention should be called to the 
necessity for a good fast dye. Suitable colors of proper 
iastness to match the approximate standard shade are 
required. 
of Melton. You will notice the white tape on collar and 
cuffs as well as the stars. With this white material present 
it becomes imperative that the colors do not bleed. 


KERSEY 


Stock—Shall be fleece wool, of a grade not lower than 
60s (U.S. Std.). The rest of the stock requirements being 
the same as for the two previous cloths. 

Thread count—Shall contain not less than 70 threads 
per inch in the warp and not less than 60 threads per inch 
in the filling. 

Breaking strength—Shall be not less than 90 pounds in 
the warp and not less than 80 pounds in the filling. 

Elongation—Shall be not less than 34 inch warpwise and 
not less than 114 inches fillingwise. 

W eight—Shall weigh not less than 30 ounces per linear 
yard, exclusive of selvage. 

Dye—Shall be stock dyed with suitable colors of re- 
quired fastness properties and indigo or a leuco ester of 
indigo. The proportions of dyes shall be such as to 
produce the shade of standard sample. 
dyeing is not permitted. 

Color fastness—Shall be equal to the standard sample 


Speck or top 


in fastness to light, laundering, crocking, and perspiration. 
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The dress blue jumper going around is made’ 


Length—Same as for other cloths. 

Width—Same as fo- Melton. 

Shrinkage—Shrinkage shall not exceed 24% per cent in 
the warp and 2% per cent in the filling. 

Selvage—Same as others. 

At the present time, because of an emergency, dyeing 
with indigo, the leuco ester of indigo or chrome colors 
will be allowed as was previously stated. Try to match 
the overcast and the downcast with the standard sample. 
As close a match as possible will be required for the 
overcast in all cases. It is hoped that shortly a specifica- 
tion will be issued stating the type of chrome dyeing de- 
sired, that is, whether to be top or bottom chromed. 

Whenever samples are sent to the Depot for examination 
and test, please send full length pieces as samples so that 
the material can be checked for shade from side to side 
and end to end along with subjecting the cloth to other 
tests. 

Matching for shade in all instances is very important. 
When men are lined up for inspection, proper overcast is 
The trousers and blue 
dress jumper are made from the same kind of material 
and must match. His undress jumper is flannel but it 
must also match with the trousers. 


necessary. enlisted man’s blue 


I hope I have put 
across why proper color matching is so important. These 
men line up right alongside of each other and each varia- 
tion is noticeable. Such problems are not met with in 
commercial fabrics since the same colored suits may never 
he required to stand side by side. 

In closing, let me say, that each and every one of us at 
the Naval Clothing Depot stand ready to furnish you with 
information on all materials we use, as well as the clothing 
and small stores’ items handled. Feel free to call on us, 
we shall be glad to see each and every one of you. Thank 
you. 
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Dyeing Woolen Piece Goods for the Navy — 


PIECE GOODS DYEING 
WITH LEUCO ESTER OF INDIGO’ 


ROLAND E. DERBY 
The Derby Co. 


T IS with a great deal of pleasure that I again have 
the opportunity of speaking before the New York 
Section of our A.A.T.C.C., although I must frankly 

confess that my present subject is far less easy to discuss 
than the subject of continuous dry cleaning, which you 
received so graciously on my first visit. At that time I 
discussed a subject on which I had personally put a great 
deal of effort and which was a real new development. 

My subject tonight, as you know from your notices, 
deals with the piece-dyed application of the leuco ester of 
indigo. I do not intend to use this long name throughout 
my discussion, and I ask your permission to use the name 
of Algosol Blue O, or simply Algosol Blue, as this has 
been the compound, manufactured by the General Dyestuff 
Corporation, with which I have done all my work. There 
is, as you know, another source of these leuco esters, 
known as Indigosols, and as far as I know they all have 
identical properties. 

Personally, I know very little about the manufacture of 
these compounds, but I have asked for this information in 
order that I may pass it on to you. and in a very brief 
resume it is as follows: 

Algosol Blue O was first made in 1923 by treating the 
leuco compound of indigo with chlor-sulfonic acid in the 
presence of pyridine. The hydroxyl groups are thereby 
esterified and a product soluble in water is formed. This 
diagram shows briefly the intermediate products which 
are formed in the manufacture of Algosol Blue and also 
the process which takes place during the developing. 


ness properties and shade of these products are the same 
in all respects. 

Now as to the application of these compounds: As you 
know, for many years the Navy has demanded that their 
material be dyed with indigo, or at least with indigo dyed 
on a chrome bottom Alizarine Red base. In this demand 
they were 100% right as the fastness of indigo dyed on 
wool is almost better even than the wool itself. This 
method has had various applications because of the fact that 
many mills have used as a base not only the alizarine but 
also various blues and blacks to build up their base shade 
in order that less indigo might be used, and therefore 
less crocking trouble throughout the mill. It has been 
always conceded that indigo dyeing was more or less of a 
nuisance in a mill running on other types of work. The 
raw stock which has been dyed with indigo rubs off on 
all subsequent machinery through the mill processing, and 
in a short time your cards, spinning frames and looms and 
other mill machinery are stained badly with grease and blue 
dyestuff. Consequently, mills have shunned this operation 
except in a few instances where they lay out special 
equipment for indigo dyed material only. The actual 
indigo dyeing, while difficult in many respects, is one of 
our oldest dyeing methods and a great deal of work has 
been done on it. No doubt many dyers of our old school 
could tell most of us young fellows more than we could 
ever hope to learn about the application of indigo. For this 
reason the actually new development which we are to hear 
about in the paper following this, is of utmost interest. 

The problem has been presented to the mills during this 








Manufacture Application war time emergency, to produce more and 

een more of navy blue material. In the first 

; Sei a ‘ er ae place, very few mills are equipped today 
oa ge eer’ & H.SO — & 0. Indi with dyeing machinery in which the indigo 
me Ester — ee ae — can be applied, and most everyone has 

CONa COH COSO.Na CO been dyeing for several years now in 


The excess of sulfuric acid is required for the purpose 
of splitting the ester. The oxygen which is formed as a 
result of the reaction between the acid and the sodium 
nitrite oxidizes the free leuco acid to the original indigo 
from which Algosol Blue was made. It is, therefore, 
clearly demonstrated that after the Algosol dyestuff is 
oxidized on the fiber in the prescribed manner, there is no 
chemical difference between it and the original indigo from 
which it was made. We may, therefore, consider the fast- 
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modern apparatus which presents a nearly impossible 
situation in the application of indigo. However, with 
the development of these leuco esters of indigo, we 
have a tool which is readily applicable to our modem 
equipment, either in the form of raw stock dyeing of 
piece dyeing, and which if applied in the raw stock, due 
to its property of exhausting completely on. the wool 
fiber, presents no problem of staining throughout the sub- 
sequent mill operations. 

I will not discuss the application of the Algosol Blue 
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on raw stock, as it is somewhat away from my subject, 
but I will just say that it has been applied very success- 
fully with pressure type raw stock machines, and presents 
no particular difficulties to the dyer. I have a card showing 
the product dyed on raw stock in a pressure machine and 
made into 30-oz. kersey. 

Before discussing the application of the Algosol Blue 
on piece dyes, which by the way is also no new develop- 
ment, let me say that due to the extreme needs of the Navy 
at this time, they have been willing to accept for the 
emergency even chrome-dyed materials if they could match 
the shade and meet specifications. I know that it is a 
bad practice to say that anything can not be done, but 
frankly, I do not believe that it is possible to match the 
indigo standard with any chrome dyes available at the 
present time. Indigo has one very peculiar property, in 
that its so-called “downhand” appearance is quite red and 
yet its overcast or “bloom” as it is called, is very green. 
‘As far as I know, there are no chrome dyes available that 
have this same property. Perhaps someone right here 
in this room may have an answer for that problem, but 
personally I have yet to find it. 


I have here a card showing some of the 30-o0z. kersey 
piece-dyed with chrome colors and whose fastness require- 
ments I believe would be quite satisfactory for the Navy’s 
use, but I can not say that it matches the shade exactly, 
although I consider it pretty close. The light here will not 
allow for color matching, but our downhand look is a little 
greener than the standard while the overhand is slightly 
redder. We have tried to reach a happy medium. 


I do believe that it is perfectly possible to get this indigo 
cast, or at least a very satisfactory duplication of it, by the 
application of Algosol Blue in the piece and by topping 
this Algosol bottom with suitable chrome colors. There is 
considerable work which could be done on this, but I 
believe that our first applications are pretty close as far 
as shade matching goes. The application of the Algosol 
Blue itself is in no way difficult. We have endeavored to 
work out various problems in this application in the terms 
of the woolen dyer. In a woolen mill we do not consider 
strength of solution to any great extent, as we have many 
and varied concentrations in which we get approximately 
the same result. It therefore is difficult to talk in terms of 
liquid concentrations to a woolen dyer. We have considered 
that the average piece dye is going to be carried out on 
the basis of approximately 40 parts of water to one part 
of cloth, and on this basis we have worked out what we 
consider the best percentage for the nitration of the 
Algosol. On one card we show the variations in amounts 
of sulfuric acid and on the other variations in the amounts 
of nitrite, all based on the weight of the cloth. About 2% 
of nitrite and 12% to 15% of sulfuric acid seems to be best. 


Right here it seems an opportune time to get in a good 
word for my dry cleaning machine. We believe that the 
application of Algosol to piece-dyes is very much simplified 
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where a dry cleaning machine is used to degrease the cloth 
before dyeing. Much better crocking fastness is obtained 
and the penetration is simplified. We have tried several 
methods of this application. Our first trials were carried 
out with the belief that the Algosol Blue must be scoured 
with soap before topping with the chrome colors, so we 
dry cleaned, carbonized, dyed the Algosol, fulled with 
soap, scoured, and dyed with chrome colors. This method 
worked out very satisfactorily, but it was long and tedious, 
and we found that it was unnecessary to get satisfactory 
results. We also found that the fulling, which by the way 
on both the 16-o0z. melton and the 30-o0z. kersey has been 
carried out in most instances with water alone, is much 
faster if the goods are dyed after fulling than on the goods 
which are dyed before fulling. 

Our procedure at present is as follows: The goods are 
taken from the loom, burled and mended, and then dry 
cleaned. Where possible they are processed continuously 
from the dry cleaner through the carbonizer which is 
connected in tandem to the dry cleaning apparatus. After 
carbonizing, the goods are fulled. It is not necessary to 
either dry mill these goods to remove the carbon from the 
burrs, or to neutralize them before fulling, as they can 
be fulled equally as well in the acid as they can if neutral- 
ized and then fulled in plain water. 


Now, the fulling operation is simply a matter of loading 
the pieces into the mills dry from the carbonizing, wetting 
them down thoroughly, and when I say thoroughly I mean 
soaking wet with a hose, and carrying out the fulling 
operation in exactly the same manner as if a 10- or 12-oz. 
soap were being used. 

After fulling, the goods are taken to the dye house and 
the Algosol Blue base is applied in a very simple manner, 
exactly as one would apply any acid colors. The sulfuric 
acid left in the piece from the carbonizing provides most 
of the acid necessary, but generally we have found it 
better to add about 1% of sulfuric acid for this application, 
and in some instances we exhaust after one half hour boil 
with 1% more sulfuric acid. We have also found it desir- 
able in order to keep down the oxidation of the Algosol 
Blue during the dyeing operation, to add about 1% of 
hydrosulfite to the bath during the dyeing operation. Even 
with this addition before the dyeing is completed, the 
piece has shown a slight tendency to turn a very pale blue 
shade. To all general purposes, however, we have dyed 
a white dyestuff because there is practically no color 
showing. The piece is then washed, and this washing is 
fairly important, that it be thorough. After about one- 
half hour of washing we add to the dyebath, based on the 
weight of the cloth, 2% of sodium nitrite and 10% to 15% 
of sulfuric acid. In practice we have found it best to add 
the nitrite of soda in the back of the kettle and the sulfuric 
acid in the front. In this way the mixture does not take 
place quickly, and there is no development of nitrous oxide 
fumes which are somewhat objectionable. 











After about one hour complete development has taken 
place in a cold bath and we have developed this shade of 
blue which serves as a base for our subsequent dyeing 
operation. Now, this shade of blue does not look as if it 
was very strong, but it is principally due to its brightness 
and greenness of shade that it has this appearance. By the 
addition of a small amount of red (we have used Erio- 
chrome Red B) you can see that this greenish-blue shade 
is immediately brought along to a navy blue shade showing 
considerable depth. At this point we have found it desir- 
able in some instances to scour the cloth with a small 
amount of fatty alcohol, but I do not think that this is 
entirely necessary, and in most instances it has been 
eliminated. 

We proceed then to the application of the top chrome 
formula. I submit the following formulae as my best sug- 
gestions at the present time for this topping shade: 

Formula No. 1— 
3% Sulphon Cyanine 5R 
1% Alizarin Blue Black B 
8% Eriochrome Red B 

As a matter of fact, this formula in itself matches fairly 
close the navy shade, but here again our Algosol base gives 
us that necessary greenish bloom which I believe it is 
impossible to match any other way. These colors are 
dyed usually by the chromate method, particularly because 
Sulphon Cyanine is best applied by this method. Many 
dyers are afraid of Sulphon Cyanine, but by the chromate 
method and the use of ammonium acetate to start, we have 
found no difficulty in the application. If extreme fastness 
to crocking is desired, it is possible to obtain excellent 
crocking properties by scouring the pieces with fatty alco- 
hols after dyeing. I believe, however, that very satisfactory 
results can be and are being obtained without this sub- 
sequent scouring. 

Formula No. 2— 
414% Acid Chrome Blue RRA (listed in the 
A.A.T.C.C. Yearbook as Prototype No. 5) 


1% Eriochrome Red B 
1% Alizarin Blue Black B 


This formula has a distinct advantage over Formula 
No. 1 in fastness, and I believe that a dyeing made in 
this manner will meet any possible requirements asked 
for by the Navy. It does not, however, match quite as 
closely the indigo shade as does Formula No. 1, and it also 
has another difficulty in that it has a distinct tendency to 
show back and face variation on tacked goods. This diffi- 
culty can be overcome, as I will explain later. 


Now, there are several points of interest in the applica- 
tion which we have found to cause trouble. One of the 
principal points is the back and face problem on pieces 
dyed by this method. Practically all the pieces which are 
dyed tacked have a difference in appearance between the 
inside and the outside of the cloth. We have found that 
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the inside, while dyed perfectly level and the penetration 
excellent, is generally lighter than the outside. However, 
a very loose tacking, or still better a tacking which has 
been opened up every three or four yards for a foot or two 
practically eliminates this trouble, and I do not believe the 
difference which then shows is of any particular con- 
sequence. 

Another problem which has presented itself has been 
in the dyeing of the chrome colors on top of the Algosol 
Blue. Actually, the dyeing of the Algosol Blue has never 
presented any problem—it is the simplest dyeing operation 
possible and with any reasonably close adherence to the 
percentages required anyone should have no difficulty in 
its application. The chrome colors which are applied to 
match the shade, however, can be applied wrongly and 
cause difficulty in regard to crocking. The exhausting of 
these chrome colors must be carried out rather slowly and 
one should not use too much acid to try and get the extreme 
money value from these chrome dyestuffs. We have found 
by starting the bath with 10% of ammonium acetate after 
the cloth has been carefully neutralized from the Algosol 
Blue development, that the application of not over 5% of 
acetic acid is necessary to complete the exhaustion to a 
point where the shade is very close. This acid should be 
added in several portions—preferably 15 or 20 minutes 
apart, during the dyeing operation and after the cloth has 
been boiled for at least one-half hour with the ammonium 
acetate. If handled in this manner, the crock will be very 
slight as you can see from the crock tests shown on this 
finished sample of 16-0z. melton. While our first applica- 
tions were confined principally to the 16-oz. melton, we 
have since had very satisfactory results with piece dyeing 
the 30-0z. kersey. I have here a sample of the 30-oz., piece- 
dyed, for your inspection. 

Now let me say at this point that I believe it possible 
to provide the Navy with material which will meet their 
most exacting requirements by the piece-dyed method and 
by using Algosol Blue as a base and topping this base 
with some formula of chrome dyestuffs. Perhaps our 
present topping formula is not the most satisfactory. There 
may be other dyestuffs which may have better fastness 
properties. However, it is very difficult to find a combina- 
tion of dyestuffs which will still match this shade even 
with the Algosol Blue as a base and meet government 
specifications, and we feel at the present time that these 
combinations are the only ones found satisfactory. The 
time required to complete a 12-piece batch of 16-0z. melton 
is about 6 hours. 

The cost of dyeing is, of course, one of most interest 
to the mill men, and without question of doubt, dyeing 
by this method is more costly than the actual dye formula 
in the application of indigo by the old method, but if one 
will take into consideration the ease and applicability im 
all types of piece dyeing apparatus and the saving im 
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Dyeing Woolen Piece Goods for the Navy— 


CONTINUOUS INDIGO DYEING 
ON WOOLEN PIECE GOODS* 


GEO. O. LINBERG 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


T may be of interest to give a brief summary of the 

history and properties of indigo before going into de- 

tail on the continuous indigo dyeing machine. We all 
know that indigo is one of the first known dyestuffs and 
there is evidence that it has been used for many thousands 
of years. Even in the very earliest times it was used as a 
dyestuff in the Orient and its prominence is still based on 
its great permanency which is not surpassed by any other 
color for wool, particularly as it has a character on wool 
unlike any other color in that it grows darker in shade 
with frequent washings. 

Originally indigo was obtained from plants by fermenta- 
tion and it occurs in nature in considerable quantities in 
various species of plants and was found and probably still 
can be found in India, China, Japan, the Philippines, Cen- 
tral America, Java, etc. The Indigofera species which pro- 
duced the largest quantities of indigo, were formerly cul- 
tivated in Great Britain and the Continent, but their 
cultivation has long been abandoned. The principal seat of 
indigo culture is India. Indigo is present in the plant as 
a glucoside, indican, which probably occurs in all plants 
yielding indigo. The indigo merchants originally judged 
commercial value of the sample by external signs and it 
was not until the manufacture of artificial indigo came into 
being that necessary chemical analysis was held. The im- 
portation of indigo was prohibited by law in England and 
also in Germany in 1577 and 1654, and the dyers were for- 
bidden to use it under penalty of death. It was not until 
1737 that the use of indigo was generally permitted. 

In addition to the use of indigo for painting and dyeing, 
it was used for medicinal purposes, for drying of wounds, 
and against coids and fever, and at one time indigo was 
believed to be a metal. An ordinance dated 1704 particu- 
larly gave permission to the miners to prospect for indigo, 
for as its name “Indian Stone” implies, it was thought to 
be an ore. 

Artificial indigo came into being in the latter part of 
the 19th century around 1897 and by 1903 had increased 
so in volume that indigo plantations, particularly in India, 
suffered to such a great extent that many of them were 
abandoned. 

There is a paucity of information in text books on the 
dyeing of indigo on wool and what little information we 
have has generally been taken from handbooks which were 
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issued by the German dyestuffs manufacturers before 
World War I. 


The bulk of indigo dyeing of wool, of course, has been 
on raw stock and some in slubbing form. Heretofore, there 
have been numerous attempts to dye indigo in the piece 
and practically all of this was done by the hawking method. 
Among our display we have a sample of worsted material 
dyed by this method in England around 1903. The pene- 
tration and general all-around fastness is very good but 
the process is slow and it could only be considered as a 
specialty item and would be very expensive if manufactured 
on a production basis. 

Due to the current war the increased demand for indigo 
dyed navy has pyramided rapidly, with the result that 
never before in our history are we dyeing as much wool 
with indigo as we are at the present time. The process on 
raw stock is a long drawn-out procedure requiring as a 
general rule a bottoming with chrome colors and a topping 
with one or two or more dips of indigo. The chief objection 
that most mill men have against dyeing indigo raw stock, 
is that it fouls the carding and spinning equipment, and 
there is considerable danger of contamination of the blue 
flyings in other fabrics processed at the same time. Also, 
the waste obtained in these processes brings much lower 
prices than white wool waste. In the main, all of this indigo 
waste has to receive a severe scouring before it is again sold 
to mills that would use it in other fabrics, so naturally the 
routine of piece dyeing of indigo would allow a mill to 
operate on other products throughout the entire mill with- 
out such contamination. 


With these very apparent advantages of piece dyeing of 
indigo over raw stock dyeing, it was the opinion of Fulton 
Rindge, well-known Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
textile manufacturer, that some means should be found 
for the piece dyeing of indigo. He felt that because of the 
low price of indigo, some of his many shades of blue could 
be dyed successfully and cheaper by a continuous method 
using indigo. He also felt that in view of the disturbed 
conditions in Europe at that time, this country would in- 
crease its armed forces, and it would be imperative that 
the United States Navy be supplied with indigo-dyed ma- 
terial in very large quantities. He realized that comparative- 
ly few woolen mills were equipped to handle indigo, and a 
continuous piece dye method of dyeing would enable many 
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mills to supply the Navy with materials that were being 
done by only a relatively few on a stock dyed basis. 

The DuPont Company for years has pioneered in the 
research of continuous dyeing of cotton piece goods with 
vat colors. For a long time this method has been used suc- 
cessfully in many mills in a practical way. The next step 
naturally was to investigate the continuous dyeing of 
mixed fabrics and here animal fibers entered into our ex- 
periments, 

The technical and practical background obtained on cot- 
ton was of material help in this new work but many major 
adjustments had to be made in the process. During this 
period we had run innumerable trials on animal fibers with 
vat colors by various continuous methods and most of them 
showed great promise. 

Mr. Rindge was well acquainted with the work that we 
had been doing and asked us to make a complete investiga- 
tion into the possibilities of dyeing indigo continuously on 
piece goods. We outlined to him at that time that such an 
investigation would entail a very considerable investment 
on his part and that it might taxe a long time to bring a 
process like this to a successful completion. He informed 
us that he thought the whole matter was very important 
and that he was perfectly willing to gamble his money and 
time if we would contribute such technical background and 
help that would be needed. 

The problem of the best procedure to follow in our tests 
was presented to our Technical Laboratory. We felt that 
as the usual process of raw stock dyeing was the bottoming 
of the wool with afterchrome colors and the topping with 
indigo, possibly a modification of the wool should produce 
sufficient affinity to dye indigo in a relatively short period 
of time. 

Sodium hydrosulfite has been used for years by dyers 
to equalize the substantivity of various mixed wool stocks 
and shoddies in piece goods prior to dyeing and this prod- 
uct was the first one tried in the laboratory as a pretreat- 
ment. Our first procedure was to pad the woolen piece 
goods with sodium hydrosulfite, steaming and drying be- 
fore entering the indigo bath. As water solutions of the 
sodium hydrosulfite are unstable, consistent results could 
not be obtained and we then tried padding with Sulfoxite 
C or sodium sulfoxalate which not only gave consistent 
results but considerably heavier dyeings than the untreated 
cloth. The dyeings not only were stronger than on untreated 
piece goods but the fastness properties were such as to 
give us encouragement to pursue this procedure further. 

Our next step was to determine exactly the type of in- 
digo vat necessary for this process. We experimented with 
the various forms of vats used such as the fermentation, 
soda or German vat, potash vat and the one now in com- 
mon use, namely the hydrosulfite vat. The available lit- 
erature on this subject was carefully studied and we found 
some rather interesting comments some of which we would 
like to quote. “The condition of the vat may be ascertained 
by dipping into it a strip of glass. When completely re- 
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duced the liquor running from the strip of glass is yellow 
and takes about half a minute to turn green.” “When 
dark shades are wanted on some class of goods, the pieces 
are run six to eight hours in the vat.” “It is possible to dye 
the dark shade of blue with a large amount of red on the 
bottom and relatively little indigo topping.”” ““Goods which 
are dyed in the piece are liable to ‘wear greyish, notably 
at the seams, the surface being rubbed away and the interior 
dyed a lighter shade, becoming exposed.” Quotations are 
from Knecht, Rawson & Loewenthal’s “Manual of Dye- 
ing,” and Zerr, Rukencap translated by C. Mayer, “A 
Treatise on Colour Manufacture.” 

It was found that there was a definite relationship be- 
tween the concentration of indigo in the dye bath and the 
time of immersion to produce heavy shades. Using the 
well-known wool indigo bath which is about 114 ounces 
per gallon, the time of immersion for heavy shades would 
be too long for practical continuous dyeing. Since we found 
that the concentrations would have to be higher than nor- 
mal, work proceeded along these lines. Also, because we 
were working with animal fibers, the proportions of caustic 
and hydrosulfite had to be very carefully worked out. 

As we were using higher concentrations of indigo than 
normally used, it was necessary to use “Alkanol” B in order 
to insure the instantaneous wetting out of the material 
upon entering the dye bath. 

The problem originally was to dye the goods after they 
had been completely fulled, scoured and carbonized. This 
decision was arrived at since the mill wanted all the wet 
finishing operations completed before the dyeing step, other 
than the usual scouring necessary after dyeing with indigo. 


A 9 ounce dress flannel was used in our laboratory tests. 
With the higher concentration of indigo, we were able to 
produce fairly accurately the process to which the goods 
would be subjected on a larger scale. While we were able 
to obtain a suitable depth of shade in a relatively short im- 
mersion, we saw that one of our chief hurdles would be 
that of penetration, and we found also that tension of the 
goods going through a machine also played an impor- 
tant part. In addition to the chemical phases of the 
indigo bath as it was finally used, we were determined that 
the machine should produce the minimum of tension on 
the goods as it ran through. Therefore it was found, defi- 
nitely, that both tension and a suitable wetting-out agent 
used directly in the indigo bath were important factors in 
obtaining proper penetration. 

Mr. Rindge was very much interested in our conclusions 
and immediately proposed that a pilot machine be set up 
on which experiments could be conducted on a semi-prac- 
tical scale. A sketch of a pilot miachine was drawn in co- 
operation with Mr. Rindge’s engineer and very shortly 
thereafter the pilot machine was built out of available ma- 
terial—mostly discarded parts. During its comparatively 
short life it had to be repaired and have its face lifted many 
times. Those connected with the experiments made on this 
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machine at the Hampshire Woolen Company referred to 
it more or less reverently as “Oscar.” 

The pilot machine was geared to run 1 yard a minute and 
was constructed largely of wood with cog chain drives on 
the driven rolls. The cloth entered a three-bowl padder of 
50 gallon capacity and then went directly into a steaming 
chamber. From there to a rinse box with squeeze rolls and 
into an indigo box of about 500 gallons capacity through 
a skying frame and into another indigo box and another 
skying frame. The time of the cloth in the padder was 30 
seconds, then 2 minutes in the steamer and then 3 minutes 
in each indigo bath and 5 minutes skying or oxidizing time 
between each clip. The rolls were hand-covered by strips 
of rubber applied on the bias and concrete blocks were 
added to the arms extending from the rollers to give a 
better squeeze. 


The pretreatment bath and the indigo vats were made 
up and our first small piece was run through. This run 
resulted in a much lighter shade than we had anticipated 
and at the same time it was found that the penetration was 
poor. Among other things we observed was that the steam- 
ing operation had a certain crabbing action on the goods 
which definitely interfered with the penetration. Several 
further trials were made along this line of thought with 
varying results but at no time were we able to produce a 
full navy shade nor was there any pronounced improve- 
ment in the penetration. 


We decided to attempt a different approach to the pre- 
treatment problem. Laboratory work which had been con- 
ducted in Wilmington while the semi-practical runs were 
being made on the pilot machine showed that an improved 
shade and penetration could be obtained by pretreating 
with a solution of bisulfite of soda and then drying before 
entering the indigo dye bath. These experiments were 
shortly transferred to the pilot machine and definite im- 
provements all around were noted. 

Unfortunately, however, the progress of our experiments 
on the machine was continually impeded by mechanical 
difficulties. There were a great many of them and after each 
repair or correction on procedure, another would arise to 
test our ingenuity and patience. Among other things, we 
found that because of the slow speed of the machine (1 
yard per minute) that the indigo oxidized too rapidly 
going from the dye bath to the squeeze rolls which gave 
us poor fastness to crocking. Arrangements were then 
made to lower the squeeze rolls to as near the dye bath as 
possible and the penetration and crocking fastness im- 
proved materially. Further adjustments in the vat were 
made increasing the concentration of indigo and altering 
our formula somewhat in the amount of hydrosulfite, 
caustic and other chemicals used. 


Shortly thereafter we ran through some 11 ounce flannel 
that had been woven to meet the Navy requirements and 
at this demonstration we had several officers of the United 
States Navy present. As a leader, we used a 9 ounce dress 
flannel and at the completion of the run it was found that 
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this material was very well penetrated and the shade ac- 
ceptable but the 11 ounce navy flannel, however, was not 
as well penetrated, somewhat lighter in shade, but was 
evenly dyed side to center and end to end. This run proved 
to be “Oscar’s” last gasp. The machine which by this time 
was literally held together with baling wire finally came 
apart and it would have been necessary to practically re- 
build it for further experiments. 

The results which had been accomplished up to this 
point encouraged Mr. Rindge to proceed further and 
rather than spend more money on rebuilding the pilot ma- 
chine, he decided to gamble on the process and build a 
practical machine. He called in Riggs & Lombard of 
Lowell, Massachusetts, and after a few consultations they 
designed a machine for continuous dyeing of woolen piece 
goods with indigo based on the work done on the pilot 
machine. The final design of this new machine as passed 
probably did not represent a true picture of what the ma- 
chine might have been if more experiments had been con- 
ducted on the original pilot machine. However, the feeling 
over the country was one of preparedness. The personnel 
of the Navy was on the increase and it was thought that 
no time should be lost in further experimentation. 

The process as developed at this time required the fol- 
lowing equipment: A three-bowl padder with a box hold- 
ing approximately 200 gallons for the pretreatment fol- 
lowed immediately by a pin dryer. A dyeing machine of 
about 3,000 gallons capacity with the necessary guide rolls, 
the lower ones free and the top ones power-driven, and 
also two sets of squeeze rofls and an overhead sky frame. 
Four feed tanks, two for the pretreatment and two to make 
up the indigo stock vat and the subsequent feed, the latter 
two to be equipped with agitator and steam coils. The size 
of the dyeing machine was determined by the fact that we 
found it necessary to have two dips of 3 minutes each with 
a 5 minute skying or oxidation after each dip. The normal 
finished width of navy goods is about 56” so that the roll 
width of the machine was set up for 70”. 

Six months after the plans of the machine were accepted, 
the first trial run was made. We believe that this is some- 
what of a record for such a complicated machine and cer- 
tainly showed what full cooperation on the part of all could 
accomplish. 

The machine delivered by Riggs & Lombard contained 
all the necessary dancing rolls and variable speed Reeves 
drives. The machine as set up was essentially in three 
units—the padder, the dryer and the dyeing machine. These 
three units could be run in complete synchronization or 
could be used separately. 

We were ready to make our first trial runs and as is 
true in the case of ali new and complicated textile ma- 
chinery, it took some time to get the machine in proper 
running order. Leaders were run through and adjustments 
had to be made before the machine was ready for the first 
practical trial. 

After the goods were prepared and the pretreatment bath 
and vats were set up, a continuous run was made on the 9 
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ounce dress flannel with encouraging results. Further 
minor changes in equipment were made and then we at- 
tempted a run of 11 ounce navy flannel. This immediately 
presented new and unforeseen problems in the running of 
the machine and much valuable time was lost before these 
conditions could be corrected and the necessary adjust- 
ments made. For instance, metal guide bars had to be 
placed in the tank to keep the goods from curling into a 
rope form and similar precautions had to be taken on the 
sky frame. These alterations together with the changing 
over of the diameter of the take-off rolls had a definite 
tendency to smooth out the fabric going through the ma- 
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chine. Further rolls had to be placed in the sky frame to 
overcome a curling of the goods which became progress- 
ively worse as the goods traveled through. 

We overcame most of our mechanical difficulties and 
tried some runs of several pieces at a time. These runs 
were made on the 9 ounce flannel, and excellent penetra- 
tion, a proper depth of shade, and good crocking fastness 
were achieved. From this we went to the 11 ounce navy 
flannel and while the results were very much better than 


previously obtained on this fabric, the penetration was still 


not perfect. 

Further studies of the chemical nature of the process 
were undertaken at our technical laboratory. We tried 
still higher concentrations and the results of these tests 
soon convinced us that it was possible to dye a full shade 
of navy in a concentration of 5 ounces per gallon of indigo. 
In addition we were working at all times for the simplifica- 
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tion of the process and by increasing the concentration, 
we were able to eliminate the pretreatment bath and the 
drying step before dyeing. We cannot emphasize too 
strongly that all the chemical changes that were made in 
the process at the mill were preceded by full scale labora- 
tory experiments. 

These changes had to be made cautiously and after a 
great deal of thought due to the value of the cloth involved 
in running the machine on a continuous basis. The elimi- 
nation of the customary pretreatment of the material be- 
fore dyeing and the new method of entering the dry ma- 
terial directly into the indigo bath was a major change and 
simplified the process considerably. 

We now made several short runs on the 11 ounce flan- 
nel and by a few further minor changes we were rewarded 
by some pieces which were excellent for shade and pene- 
tration, etc. These pieces were submitted to the United 
States Navy for their criticisms. They were approved in 
all respects and we were then called upon to get the ma- 
chine into full production. We immediately increased the 
length of our runs and at the same time utilized this factor 
of additiona! production in further working out the con- 
tinuous feed. 

As the machine was then set up, we were obtaining about 
40 gallons of squeeze liquor per piece at the large rolls. 
This had several disadvantages. One was that they were 
set too far up from the bath resulting in the deterioration 
of the liquor through oxidization before being squeezed. 
Another was the large amount of squeeze liquor taken off 
at the rolls which necessitated a higher rate oi feed than 
was practical. To overcome these faults, we placed two new 
sets of squeeze rolls, which we called take-off rolls, just 
above the liquor level of those sections of the dye bath 
where the cloth left before entering the large squeeze rolls. 
This cut the quantity of squeeze liquor obtained from the 
larger rolls approximately 80 per cent and of course we 
had to revise our feeding procedure accordingly. 

There were several other advantages that were gained 
through the medium of these new squeeze rolls. This pro- 
cedure immediately reduced the amount of oxidized indigo 
on the surface of the fabric resulting in a shorter scouring 
time after dyeing. It also proved beneficial in maintaining 
the dyeing bath for a longer period of time since it was 
not being continually contaminated by the re-entrance of 
oxidized dye liquor. As a matter of fact, the amount of 
oxidized liquor taken off in the large squeeze rolls was 
small enough to be rejected completely. 

All of these changes and modifications resulted in some 
very fine looking goods and we went on a truly continuous 
basis where the machine ran all day long. Incidentally, the 
speed of the machine at this time was 10 yards per min- 
ute and the goods coming off the end of the machine were 
plaited on trucks and allowed to remain there until they 
could be conveniently scoured in the regular washers. At 
no time was it necessary for us to neutralize these goods 
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before scouring. The goods were scoured with soap in 
the usual manner. 

We would now like to give you a basic formula which 
will cover this process in general. However, it has been 
our experience that flannels or Meltons woven and fin- 
ished by different manufacturers have to be dyed in baths 
adjusted to their own particular condition. This of course 
can only be worked out under your own local conditions. 

The initial charge of the machine which as stated before 
holds 3,000 gallons is made up of three items—the neces- 
sary volume of water, the spring, and the stock vat. 

The spring is made up as follows at 140°F. 

(Ounces per gallon) 

0.21 “Alkanol” B 

0.21 Animal Glue 


0.79 Ammonia 28% 
0.13 Soda Ash 
0.19 Hydrosulfite of Soda 


We prepare the stock vat in one of the 500 gallon tanks 
on the following basis at 140°F. 

(Ounces per gallon) 

27.2 DuPont Indigo 20% Paste 

2.4 Caustic Soda Flakes 

3.6 Hydrosulfite of Soda 

It is best to permit the stock vat to stand undisturbed for 
at least 2 hours or preferably overnight before using. 

After the spring is allowed to run into the indigo tank 
and circulated, the stock vat is run in and circulated for at 
least 1 hour before the starting of the machine. 

The feed liquor is made up in the other 500 gallon tank 
as follows: 

(Ounces per gallon) 

13.74 DuPont Indigo 20% Paste 

3.042 Caustic Soda Flakes 
48 Soda Ash 
4.16 Hydrosulfite of Soda 

This 500 gallons will normally take care of about forty 
pieces of flannel, or about 3000 yards, and it is fed in con- 
tinuously to keep the liquor level constant at a predeter- 
mined place in the tank. 

It has been our experience that once the proper equi- 
librium between the original bath and the feed has been 
reached to meet the required shade, there is little or no 
change to be made during the run. However, a very defi- 
nite technique can be easily developed by the operator to 
determine if any adjustments have to be made in the feed. 
This is a normal routine precaution in all types of continu- 
ous dyeing. 

Before concluding this paper there are some interesting 
facts on which we would like to comment. The goods be- 
fore they come to the dyeing machine are fulled, scoured 
and carbonized in the white. The fulling and scouring of 
course are conducted to achieve the desired felting and 
cleansing of the goods without any provision having to 
be made for the removal of pigmented indigo. We believe, 
therefore, that the fulling and scouring period ordinarily 
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used in stock dyed goods is for this process considerably 
shortened. 

In the continuous dyeing process the goods can come 
off the end of the machine fully dyed and yet without 
that extreme found in- 
variably in stock dyed goods before fulling and scouring. 
The total elapsed time between the entrance of the white 
goods into the dye bath to the fully dyed shade at the 
end of the machine is 16 minutes. 

The pilot machine to which we have referred as “Oscar” 
was conceived and built and had its final run before Pearl 
Harbor. The present machine which is now in daily 
production had its trial run one week after Pearl Harbor. 
The materials that this present machine turns out day by 
day possess admirable quality and uniformity of shade 
from piece to piece. 

The outstanding value of this process is its simplicity. 
As the formulas given indicate, only one dyestuff is used, 
namely, indigo. The wool fiber itself is not subjected 
to the extremes generally found in the average stock 
dyed job which entails, as you know, long boiling in 
establishing the chrome bottom in an acid medium and then 
a direct change to an alkaline bath containing the indigo. 

We have found that approximately 5,000 pounds of 
wool in the form of piece goods can be dyed in 8 hours 
with two men in attendance at the machine while in the 
case of raw stock dyeing the average time for dyeing the 
same amount of wool is much longer plus additional 
labor. 

A great deal of credit should go to the personnel of the 
Hampshire Woolen Company, who were without exception 
wholeheartedly behind this program. Mr. Rindge and his 
entire staff showed a great deal of patience and under- 
standing with the various problems that arose. It is 
this type of cooperation between the dyestuffs manu- 
facturer and the textile mills which make the successful 
conclusion of a project like this possible. It was Mr. 
Rindge’s own wish that this paper be given covering our 
mutual activities in the development of this process. 

With the successful production of continuous piece 
goods dyeing of indigo and the constant need of more 
material by the United States Navy than the stock dye 
mills can provide, we have continued our work along the 
lines of higher concentrations in mills that are not 
equipped with either of these two methods of dyeing. To 
that end we have recently developed a method of padding 
a sufficient quantity of indigo on to completely fulled and 
scoured meltons which in effect represents the same amount 
of indigo bottom as one would ordinarily apply on top of 
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an alizarine bottom in stock dyes. We have had no oppor- 
tunity as yet to work this out on kerseys but this work is 
now under investigation. After the goods are padded, they 
are given a slight scouring and then dyed with an appro- 
priate formula of chrome colors to produce the Navy 
shades. 

We have here a sample of the indigo padded melton 
before topping with chrome colors for your examination. 
This shade was produced in the padder in 40 seconds. 

In closing, we feel that this study of continuous piece 
dyeing of woolen goods with indigo is but a prelude to a 
much more ambitious program on the application of vat 
colors to all wool fabrics and wool and mixed fiber mate- 
rials. Even now we are dyeing in a continuous machine 
cotton and mohair fabrics with vat colors at the rate of 40 
yards per minute. It is our firm belief that by these 
methods we can insure a much greater uniformity of 
shade and above all such a process cannot help but save the 
fiber from the degrading effects incurred in the present 
dyeing procedures. The time is surely coming when the 
production methods now so current in cotton mills can be 
utilized with some modifications to the dyeing of animal 
fibers with the fastest colors obtainable by the continuous 
method. 


Piece Goods Dyeing 


with Leuco Ester of Indigo— 
(Concluded from Page P32) 


processing blue stock-dyed material through the mill, the 
actual increase in cost is not much consideration. If any 
mill is equipped to weave these cloths and manufacture 
them and also has any type of piece dye kettles, they can 
make either the 16-0z. melton or the 30-0z. kersey in a very 
short time without changing or without the addition of any 
new equipment whatsoever. One mill using Formula No. 1 
has produced over a half million yards with practically no 
rejections for units of our armed forces other than the 
Navy. 

I furthermore sincerely believe that with a little experi- 
mentation and a little more experience, that piece goods 
dyed by this method would provide the Navy with an 
abundance of material which would fully meet their speci- 
fications and which would be at their beck and call from 
all the mills in the country whenever they desired, and I 
hope that it will open up the possibility of some of this 
material being used during peace times by the Navy De- 
partment in order that it may keep open this source of 
supply. 
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Dyeing Woolen Piece Goods for the Navy— 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Derby: I have several samples here of full sized 
We have 
a sample of the 16-ounce Melton, a sample of the 30-ounce 
Kersey both of which have been dyed by this method. I 
feel that I am right in saying both of them have been found 
quite satisfactory by the Naval Depot. You can look at 
these samples afterwards if you care to. 

Mr. Grady: Mr. Derby, you apply Algosol first and then 
What is the outcome if 


cuts of cloth which you may want to look at. 


the chrome colors afterwards. 
you have the chrome color on the bottom as you do on 
raw stock and then apply the Algosol? Do you control 
the shade? 

Mr. Derby: Not quite as easily, but it has been done 
satisfactorily with reasonably good production results. 

Mr. Grady: Does the cloth that comes out of Formula 
No. 1 stand up pretty well at subsequent finishing, or do 
you allow for some change in shade? 

Mr. Derby: Not as well as Formula No. 2. 

Mr. Grady: You allow for change of shade on that for- 
mula? 

Mr. Derby: A slight change in shade, yes. 

Mr. Deady: I would like to ask Mr. Linberg if he tried 
pigment padding the indigo. 

Mr. Linberg: Yes, we have tried that. We have tried 
a lot of things. However, we haven’t been very success- 
ful with it. 

Mr. Deady: What seemed to be the difficulty with the 
pigment padding process? 

Mr. Linberg: To tell you the truth, we didn’t do too 
much with it. That is something we are experimenting 
with. It is a different proposition in padding wool than it 
is with cotton, and we really don’t know enough about it 
yet. We will let you know when we do. 

Mr. Rubin: Mr. Linberg, has it been possible to pene- 
trate melton or kersey with a continuous dyeing of indigo 
satisfactorily for the Navy? 

Mr. Linberg: We have dyed some very satisfactory 
pieces which we have not submitted to the United States 
Navy. This machine was built for flannel dyeing, but we 
have dyed what we think are some very satisfactory pieces. 

Mr. Kirby: I would like to ask whether it is pos- 
sible from the analytical standpoint, once the dyestuff is 
on the fabric, to differentiate between Algosol or Indigosol 
and straight indigo. Do they respond to the identical 
tests for indigo? 

Mr. Derby: As far as I know, they do. The Pyridine 
test works out very well for the Algosol. and I don’t know 


P40 





that you can differentiate between the two dyestuffs by 
analysis after they have been applied on the fiber. Maybe 
somebody else can answer that question better than I can, 
but I do believe they give the same results by analysis. 

Mr. von Bergen: Mr. Derby. what fulling mill did you 
use for the acid fulling? 

Mr. Derby: A stainless steel mill with rubber rolls; 
all metal parts stainless steel. 

Mr. Blum: How long has cloth dyed by this process 
been in actual use in navy service in all weathers, ex- 
posures, hot or cold, water submergence, and for how 
long does it last? Has any of that been applied practically 
or only in the laboratory? 

Commander Prien: As far as I know, the material has 
been put to actual use and has been made up into the 
undress jumper which you saw tonight. I don’t happen 
to know if that was made out of that fabric. However, 
the penetration has been excellent and all the tests have 
been met that we subject the cloth to at the Depot. So 
far we have had no complaints from the field that the 
material has deteriorated or anything else. I person- 
ally don’t see why we should see anything different, 
because the cloth, as far as we have found, has had 
excellent properties both in the handling quality and 
in shade. 

Mr. Blum: But there is yet no actual record of how 
long it has lasted in the field and if it maintained its color? 

Commander Prien: We have heard no reports to the 
contrary. 

Mr. Blum: How long would you estimate it has been 
out in the field—two months, three months, six months, 
or twelve months? 

Commander Prien: Personally, I don’t know just when 
the first deliveries were made, but I would say that it 
must be at least six months since the first ones have 
gone out, because I have been back to the Depot about 
that length of time and I know that the garments were 
already in process when I returned. 

Mr. Grady: Does the Navy have any specifications as 
to the fabrics that are used on the officers’ uniforms? 
That is a question which naturally runs through our 
minds, whether the specifications on the officers’ uniforms 
are perhaps a little different from those on sailors’ uni- 
forms. 

Commander Prien: There are specifications which 
have been written on the serges that are used for 
officers’ uniforms, specifications covering requirements for 
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14, 15 and 16 ounce serges which are used for the 
officers’ uniforms. There are also specifications for the 
17-ounce whipcord ; also for the 28-ounce cloth that is used 
to make the officers’ overcoats. 

Mr. Grady: Is it true or otherwise that the shade is 
permissibly different on your officers’ uniforms than on 
the uniforms of the enlisted men? 

Commander Prien: Yes, I would say that there is a 
difference in shade. In the first place, the indigo dyed 
fabric, which you have in the enlisted men’s garments, 
has this red cast. I don’t think that is present at all in the 
officer’s uniform. 

Mr. Grady: If the indigo is so essential for the enlisted 
men, why is it that the officers can get along without it? 
Grant that the indigo has many points of merit that are 
essential to the sailor. Why doesn’t the Commander re- 
quire the same high standard for the dyeing of his fabric ? 

Commander Prien: Of course, in the matter of the 
purchase of uniforms, the officer is perfectly free to buy 
any type of garment he desires as long as it matches in 
shade. The creation of the requirement for indigo for 
fabrics that the enlisted men wear was done with the 
purpose in mind that the enlisted man can’t afford to buy 
this garment over and over again. He needs very great 
fastness in his fabric. He treats it a lot rougher than I 
think I would treat a similar type of cloth or the type of 
uniform I have on at the present time. 


For instance, although we warn the man against wash- 
ing this garment, chopping it around in a barrel or 
something at high temperatures, and doing any number 
of things, you are just as likely to walk out on deck any 
day and find that fellow punching that thing around and 
giving it pretty rough treatment, as far as cleaning it up 
is concerned. 

You don’t think of doing that with an officer’s service 
uniform. I don’t believe there is any objection to buying 
a piece of serge that is indigo dyed. If the officer likes 
the type of material he buys it. There has been no general 
restriction as far as I know in regard to the purchase of 
uniforms for the officer. However, we have specifications 
which we try to give to the people who are interested and 
which we use in purchasing at our own naval uniform 
shop at the Depot. 

Mr. Deady: Isn’t it a fact that the officer does not 
have to worry about the bleeding into the white like the 
enlisted man does? 

Commander Prien: That, I would say, is quite true, 
too. For instance, your officer’s jacket is lined inside. 
Take the enlisted man. That garment is worn next to the 
undershirt, and it is quite a warm garment in many cli- 
mates. What the gentleman brought out in regard to 
bleeding, especially perspiration, has been a very important 
item. It has been one of the things that I think most of 
us have thought mostly about as far as these chrome colors 
g0. When we have allowed the chrome to be used in 
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making this dyeing on the fabrics mentioned tonight, 
bleeding and perspiration have been the outstanding factors. 
Of course, it has been proved to us by competent mills 
that if the dyestuff is properly applied our perspiration 
tests have shown that there is little and in general no 
bleeding whatsoever. 

That is one thing I might as well bring forward: in 
case you are doing any dyeing with this chrome color, be 
careful and prepare your cloth properly so you don’t have 
any bleeding when the perspiration tests are applied. 

Mr. von Bergen: Commander Prien, do I understand 
you right that strength specifications for 16-ounce melton 
are 58 pounds in the warp and 48 in the filling? 

Commander Prien: That is right. 

Mr. von Bergen: Before that, they were 62 and 50? 

Commander Prien: That is right. They have been 
reduced slightly. 

Mr. von Bergen: What was the reason? 

Commander Rindge: I think I can answer that. The 
goods were originally being woven in a much wider loom, 
and when we narrowed them, they had to leave out some 
threads in the warp. When they did that, they had to 
drop some threads in the filling to make a “lookable” 
job in the 92-inch loom. 





MEETINGS, NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
SECTION 


October Meeting 
MEETING of the Northern New England Section 
was held at the Engineers’ Club, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, on Friday evening, October 23, 1942. 

There were one-hundred and four members and guests 
present at the dinner and one-hundred and twenty attended 
the business and technical program which followed. 

Edward S. Chapin, Chairman, announced the results 
of the Prize Paper Contest which was held in conjunction 
with the regular meeting of the Philadelphia Section. The 
Northern New England Section’s entry was awarded sec- 
ond prize. Mr. Chapin also called upon the members 
of the Prize Paper Committee and each was accorded 
voluminous applause for their part in making the paper 
a success. 

Bertil A. Ryberg, the A. A. T. C. C. Research Associate, 
gave an interesting and informative report on color fastness 
terminology that is to be incorporated into the color fast- 
ness standards to be set up by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. Ernst A. Hauser, 
Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering at The Massa- 
chusetts Institute of. Technology, who spoke on, “What’s 
Behind the Slogan ‘Keep Smiling at 35 M. P. H.’?” 

Dr. Hauser, who is an excellent speaker, gave a clear 
and concise description of our present rubber situation, 
an abstract of which is to be published in the DyesturF 
REPORTER at a later date. 
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November Meeting 

The second meeting of the 1942-3 season of the Northern 
New England Section was held at the University Club, 
Boston, Massachusetts, on Friday evening, November 20, 
1942. 

There were eighty-nine members and guests at the 
dinner and one-hundred and four members were in at- 
tendance for the business and technical program which 
followed. 

Chairman Edward S. Chapin presided over a short 
business meeting, announcing that the next regular meet- 
ing of the Northern New England Section would be held 
on Friday, January 15, 1943, the technical program to he 
a symposium on light fastness, and, if necessary arrange- 
ments can be made, the presentation of the New York 
Section’s paper, “Calibration of Fade-Ometers,”’ which won 
first prize in the Annual Contest. Mr. Chapin also 
announced that there would be a meeting of the Sectional 
Committee on Thursday evening, December 10, 1942, at 
the Hotel Manger, for the purpose of planning the pro- 
grams for the coming year. 

Dr. Werner von Bergen was the speaker on the evening's 
technical program. He chose as his subject, “The Golden 





Fleece of the U. S. A.” Dr. von Bergen, who is Director of 
Research & Control Laboratories for the Forstmann 
Woolen Company, co-author of the “American Wool 
Handbook,” and “The Textile Fiber Atlas,” teaches 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturing at Columbia Uni- 
versity, holds memberships in numerous technical societies, 
was particularily adept in the presentation of his subject. 
This talk was illustrated with colored movies and slides, 
which Dr. von Bergen took while on a trip into the sheep 
raising section of these United States. He outlined the 
wool growing business from its infancy in Asia to the 
present time, and, included in this talk Dr. von Bergen 
gave his opinion as to America’s present war-time wool 
needs and what they may mean to us, who are connected 
with the wool industry. 

At the conclusion of his talk Dr. von Bergen was 
extended the appreciation he so well deserved by a rising 
vote of thanks from his audience. 

An abstract of the above talk will be prepared and 
appear in the DyesturF REPORTER at a later date. 

Respectfully submitted, 
AZEL W. MACK, 
Secretary. 





CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


Meeting, Philadelphia Section, January 22, 1943. 
Meeting, Rhode Island Section, 8:00 P.M., Providence 
Engineering Society, January 22, 1943. Program: George 
O. Linberg, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., “Con- 
tinuous Dyeing of Wool Piece Goods with Indigo”; 
Colored Motion Picture. “Salvaging Waste Light for 

Victory,” courtesy of the du Pont Co. 
Meeting, New York Section, Downtown Athletic Club, 
New York City, January 29, 1943. Subject: “Application 
of Resins and Plastics to Textiles.” Speakers: Carl W. 
Patton, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., Plastics 
Division, “Application of Vinyl Resins and Plastics to 


Textiles” and William H. Butler, Bakelite Corp., “Phe 
nolic Resins, Resin Emulsion Coatings, and their Appli- 
cation to Textiles.” 


Meeting, Mid-West Section, Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, 

Ill., February 6. 1943. Speaker: J. A. Hopwood, 

American Viscose Corp., “Dyeing of Rayon and Kindred 
Problems.” 


Meeting, Northern New England Section, March 19, 1943. 


General Business Meeting (in conjunction with New 
York Section meeting) April 16, 1943, New York City. 


Council and Research Committee Meetings, April 17, 
1943, New York City. 
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TRADE 


MANY members of the A.A.T.C.C. will 
regret to learn of the passing of Wal- 
ter Scott Williams at his home in East 
Norton, Mass., on Friday, December 18, 
1942, a week after he had reached his 70th 
birthday. His funeral was held from his 
home on Sunday, December 20th. The fol- 
lowing served as bearers: honorary, Joseph 
K. Milliken, Sr., Charles R. Ewing, Eugene 
Harris, Alfred F. Lichtenstein, Dr. Harry 
B. Marshall and Ralph F. Culver; active, 
Fred R. Tripp, Joseph E. Milliken, Jr., 
Robert B. Milliken, Emery Lincoln, Russell 
Brown and Caesar Ventura. 
at the Norton Centre Cemetery. 


Burial was 


Mr. Williams was a charter member and 
one of the early vice-presidents of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists, serving in that capacity for 
four years from 1926 to 1930. He has 
also been an active member of the research 
committee and a member of a number of 
its subcommittees. 


Mr. Williams was born December 12, 
1872, at Haverhill, Mass., and received his 
early education in the schools of that town 
and of Nashua, N. H. He graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1895, receiving the degree of chemical 
engineer, and subsequently remained there 
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NOTES @ 


NEW 


WALTER S. WILLIAMS 


for one year as instructor in industrial 
chemistry and textile coloring. 

His first industrial position was as assis- 
tant superintendent of the H. N. Slater 
Cambric Works, at Webster, Mass. After 
three years in this position he became 
chemist of the Arnold Print Works, at 
North Adams, Mass., which position he 
occupied for eleven years, during the latter 
part of his time assuming the duties of 
purchasing agent. 


Upon leaving the Arnold Print Works, 
Mr. William practiced for some time as 
consulting chemist and engineer for textile 
mills, being associated for a while with 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., of Boston. In 1914, 
he became chief chemist for the U. S. Fin- 
ishing Co., in which capacity, during the 
early days of World War I, he co-operated 
with various dyestuff manufacturers in 
selecting and producing necessary colors for 
cotton dyeing and printing. 

In 1917, he became chemical engineer 
at the Mt. Hope Finishing Co., which 
position he held at the time of his death— 
among his duties being the purchase of all 
dyestuffs and chemicals. When the United 
States entered World War I he assisted in 
developing the necessary sulfur colors for 
the wide, heavy ducks and similar fabrics 
required by the Ordnance Department. 


PRODUCTS 


His keen foresight and interpretation of 
new chemical developments, together with 
his knowledge of the chemical markets, 
made Mr. Williams very valuable in the 
services of the Mt. Hope Finishing Co. 

Mr. Williams has devoted lifelong study 
to the chemical engineering problems asso- 
ciated with bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing, 
printing and finishing of cotton and cotton- 
silk fabrics and has given special attention 
to the testing and evaluation of the dyes 
and chemicals required for these fibers. 
He has been a prominent contributor to 
the technical press on various textile sub- 
jects. 

He was an ardent sportsman with an 
He could 
render accounts of his various fishing expe- 
riences that would hold a person spell- 
bound for lengthy periods of time. He has 
caught fish in about every important lake 
and stream in Maine and New Brunswick. 
He usually went to Maine for Spring fish- 
ing, and then again he would take a longer 
trip during the Summer of each year. 

Among other activities he was secretary 
and treasurer of the Norton Public library, 
chairman of the board of trustees of Mt. 
Hope Hospital and a member of the 
American Chemical Society, the Society 
of Chemical Industry and the Society of 
Dyers and Colourists. 


exceptional interest in fishing. 





@ CALCO BULLETINS 

Calco Technical Bulletin No. 666, “Dye- 
ing of O. D. Denim for Barracks Bags,” 
has just been released to the trade by the 
Calco Chemical Division, American Cyana- 
mid Company. 

This is another in the series of treatises 
on dyeing of Government procurements and 
gives dyeing and finishing procedure on 
U. S. Army Quartermaster Corps Tenta- 
tive Specification PQD No. 142. 

It is stated that mills operating on this 
type of procurement will find in the bulletin 
considerable assistance and much valuable 
information. 

As reprinted from the Paper Industry 
and Paper World, issue of November, 
1942, the article “Evaluation of Dye In- 
tensity,” by F. O. Sundstrom, Heller & 
Merz Department, Caleo Chemical Divi- 
sion, American Cyanamid Company is car- 
ried in Calco Technical Bulletin No. 672. 

This bulletin is a comprehensive study 
of the testing of dyes for better application 
in the manufacture of paper. 

While of interest specifically to the paper 
trade, it is stated that many others will 
find that Mr. Sundstrom’s article contains 
many valuable points in the use of dye- 
stuffs. 

Copies of these bulletins will be made 
available to anyone writing to the Adver- 
tising Department, Calco Chemical Divi- 
sion, American Cyanamid Company, Bound 
Brook, N, J. 


@ “MAKE. IT GOOD” POSTER 

It is stated that workers in many textile 
plants and Army Air Force personnel at 
many fields are being inspired in their all- 
out war effort by the “Make It Good” 
slogan and poster composed by employes 
of the Martex Print Works, Inc., of 
Clifton, N. J., and being distributed by the 
company free of charge ti the Air Force 
and to textile concerns producing goods 
for the American Air Forces. The poster 
bears no advertising matter. 

In two colors, on a sheet 32 x 22 inches, 
the poster shows a parachutist descending 
from a blue sky. The chute and the para- 
trooper’s equipment are drawn true to 
detail. Across the poster in red letters is 
the slogan “Make It Good.” 


@ PYR-E-PEL 

A flame-proofing chemical compound has 
been developed by Quaker Chemical Prod- 
ucts Corporation of Conshohocken, Pa. 

This product, being marketed under the 
name Quaker Pyr-E-Pel, is a white, crystal- 
line powder said to be completely soluble 
in hot or cold water. For flameproofing 
textiles, a solution of one part Quaker 
Pyr-E-Pel in from four to ten parts of 
water (by weight) is used at a temperature 
of 120° to 160° F. The fabric is passed 
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through this solution and dried in the 
usual manner at approximately 200° F. 

It is claimed that Quaker Pyr-E-Pel is 
insoluble in all oils and solvents, hence is 
not readily washed out w.en the treated 
fabrics are dry-cleaned. 

According to its manufacturers, this 
product is not affected by liberal amounts 
of acid or alkali. It is compatible with 
starches, dextrines and gums and with 
certain waxes and sulfonated oils. It is 
stated it will not coagulate colloidal solu- 
tions and can be used in the same bath 
with most finishing materials and pigments. 

Quaker Pyr-E-Pel is said to be equally 
effective on cotton, rayon, wool and all 
other types of textiles. While its use 
imparts body and weight to a fabric, it 
does not stiffen or adversely affect the 
“hand” of the treated materials. Quaker 
Pyr-E-Pel may also be used to flame-proof 
paper and other combustible materials 
capable of saturation, it is claimed. 


@ HOUGHTO-KNIT PRODUCTS 

For the processing of soaking and sizing 
rayon hosiery yarns, E. F. Houghton:& 
Company has developed products which are 
sold under the trade name of Houghto- 
Knit. 

Houghto-Knit No. 2 is a solvent soluble, 
waxy product which is used for either 
soaking or coning rayon yarn. The prod- 
uct is said to be easy of application in 
either process, and the finished boil-off of 
the yarn can be accurately controlled by 
adjusting the strength and temperature of 
the solution as desired. 

Houghto-Knit W. S. is a white soluble 
paste which is said to emulsify readily in 
any quantity of hot water. The product 
is used for water soaking of rayon yarns 
previous to the throwing process. The 
boil-off of the yarn in this process can be 
accurately controlled by adjusting the 
strength of the solution to conform to the 
results desired. 

The Houghto-Knit products are claimed 
to be outstanding from the standpoint of 
simple application, good knitting results 
and ease of removal from the finished yarn. 


@ VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN 

The second edition of the Victory Book 
Campaign opened on January 5 and will 
end on March 5, 1943. Industrial, civic, 
educational, labor and community organi- 
zations are contributing this year, more 
than ever, by cooperating in the collection 
of books for men in our armed services. 

The emphasis has been, and is today, on 
the very best books you can give. This 
means, first of all, the books must be in 
good physical condition, not the broken- 
accumulating 


down, volumes 


dust and mould in the attic. 


dog-eared 


When you rifle your bookshelves, pick 
out the books you especially value—and 
give them! See that your neighbor does 
the same thing. Choose books that are in 
good condition, fiction and non-fiction, that 
have given you wonderful hours of enjoy- 
ment, release and deep-felt happiness. 

Spread the message “Any Book You 
Really Want to Keep Is a Good One to 
Give.” 


@ NEED FOR GOVERNMENT ENGINEERS 

Education and experience requirements 
for engineers have been lowered to meet 
the increasing need for filling engineer po- 
sitions, the Civil Service Commission a1i- 
nounced recently. 

For the grades of Assistant Engineer, 
$2,600 a year, through Chief Engineer, 
$8,000 a year, applicants either must have 
successfully completed a full 4-year course 
leading to a bachelor’s degree in engineer- 
ing in a college or university of recognized 
standing; or must show professional engi- 
neering experience providing the substan- 
tial equivalent of such a course in addi- 
tion to the required experience. 

One year of professional engineering ex- 
perience, or of engineering graduate study, 
is required for Assistant Engineer, $2,600 a 
year. For higher positions applicants must 
show additional experience of a progres- 
sively higher level—higher in degree of 
difficulty and importance of work performed, 
amount of responsibility assumed, and ex- 
tent of supervision exercised. Graduate 
study will be accepted on the same basis 
as experience, except that, in general, grad- 
uate study alone will not be considered 
qualifying for grades above $3,200. 

Most of the positions are in the grades 
paying $3,800, $3,200, and $2,600 a year, 
and only a few positions will be filled at 
the higher salaries. It is contemplated fill- 
ing positions in Washington, D. C,, 
throughout the United States, and in its 
Territories and possessions. 

Applications will be accepted until fur- 
ther notice, but qualified persons are urged 
to apply immediately. No written test will 
be given, and applicants will be rated on 
the basis of their statements in the appli- 
cations, subject to verification by the Com- 
mission. Applications will be rated as soon 
as possible after their receipt at the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washingion, 
Bt 

An examination for Junior Engineer, 
$2,000 a year, is also open. For this ex- 
amination no experience is necessary, and 
the requirements have been lowered to 
permit the acceptance of applications from 
college graduates with a degree in any field 
who are enrolled, or will enroll, in the 
Engineering, Science and Management Wat 
Training Course in engineering fundamen- 
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tals, sponsored by the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Applications and complete information 
may be obtained at first- and second-class 
post offices, except in regional headquar- 
ters’ cities where they are available only 
at the civil service regional offices, or from 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission at 
Washington, D. C. 

Persons doing war work are not encour- 
aged to apply unless they may use higher 
skills in the positions sought. War Man- 
power festrictions on Federal appoint- 
ments are given in Form 3989, posted in 
first- and second-class post offices. 


@ AWARD FOR SAFETY 

A special award of honor “for distin- 
guished service to safety” was presented 
on January 4th to E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours and Company by the National Safety 
Council. 

The award was announced by Colonel 
John Stilwell, President of the Council, 
and head of a nation-wide campaign con- 
ducted at the request of President Roose- 
velt, to “save manpower for warpower.” 
It was accepted by Walter S. Carpenter, 
Jr, President of the du Pont Company. 
The ceremony took place on the Cavalcade 
of America radio program. 

In presenting the award, Colonel Stil- 
well said that the du Pont Company had 
“one of the finest safety records ever made 
by any industrial organization in the his- 
tory of the United States.” 

“Our figures show,” he declared, “that 
38 of the du Pont plants have had abso- 
lutely no reportable accident in at least 
18 months. 

“Our records further show that one 
of those plants previously had established 
a world’s record of more than 11,000,000 
man-hours without a reportable accident.” 


@ PIGMENTS DEPT., du PONT CO. 

Effective on December 21st, the Krebs 
Pigment and Color Corporation, which has 
been a wholly owned subsidiary of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., for the past 
eight years, was dissolved. In the future, 
its functions will be carried on by the Pig- 
ments Department of the du Pont Company. 

This change of name involves no change 
in the personnel of the Sales, Manufactur- 
ing or Research Divisions, nor will there 
be any change in the management or 
policies. In a word, the same organiza- 
tion will continue to serve consumers of 
white and colored pigments in the same 
manner as heretofore. 

An announcement stated that the Pig- 
ments Department of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., which is the new name for 
the Krebs Pigment and Color Corporation, 
will continue to supply white zinc sulfide 
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and titanium pigments and chemical dry 
colors to manufacturers of paint, linoleum, 
ink, leather, coated fabrics, paper, soap, 
rubber, rayon, shadecloth, ceramics and 
Research activities will 
continue as heretofore, to be directed 
toward the development of new and im- 
proved white pigments and dry colors. 
The white pigments offered by the 


other products. 


newly named Pigments Department com- 
prise complete lines of lithopone, titanium 
dioxide, and extended titanium pigments, 
together with chemical dry colors includ- 
ing chrome yellows, chrome greens, iron 
blues, organic lakes and toners. 


@ MEN’S FELT HAT BODY COLORS 

Three new colors are shown in the 1943 
Fall Card for Men’s Felt Hat Bodies, just 
released by The Textile Color Card Asso- 
ciation to its members. These shades, 
which are portrayed in fur felt swatches, 
together with a sample of the matching hat 
band, comprise Mocha Brown, a lively light 
coffee tone, Club Grey in the slate range 
and Autumn Blue, a deeper greyed blue. 

To assist our Government in its war- 
time conservation effort, it was stated by 
Margaret Hayden Rorke, Managing Direc- 
tor, the Association has reduced to three, 
the number of colors appearing in its 1943 
Fall Card for Men’s Felt Hat Bodies, as 
compared to four for the 1943 Spring 
season and five for the previous Fall sea- 
son. Mrs. Rorke further explained that 
all three colors had been selected not only 
for their fashion value but also because 
they were especially adapted to dyeing on 
dark fur felt stock. They are likewise 
adaptable for wool felt stock. 

In choosing the above colors, the Asso- 
ciation was assisted by its committee repre- 
senting leading firms in the men’s hat 
industry. 


@ RED CROSS WAR FUND 

New York industries, commercial firms 
aud professions are banding together under 
the Commerce and Industry Committee of 
the 1943 Red Cross War Fund to conduct 
the most intensive wartime campaign yet 
undertaken to aid the health and welfare 
of America’s 5,000,000 fighting men. 

The committee is headed by Eugene W. 
Stetson, chairman. Serving with him are 
Bernon S. Prentice, vice-chairman, and 
Elliott H. Lee, executive vice-chairman. 

The Commerce and Industry Committee 
is divided into ten major sections each 
containing a group of related divisions in 
turn headed by a chairman. More than 300 
divisions have been created or now are 
in the process of formation. Leaders in 
the manufacturing and business worlds have 
accepted chairmanships of these divisions. 

Realizing that the needs of the armed 


forces during 1943 will far surpass those 
of last year, the Commerce and Industry 
Committee is laying the groundwork for 
a complete mobilization of men, women 
and resources. In 1942 the Red Cross War 
Fund received $7,600,000 in New York 
City. Nearly $5,000,000 of this amount was 
secured through the efforts of the city’s 
business men and industrialists. 

The goal of the Commerce and Indus- 
try Committee will be set this month. 
Meanwhile, the campaign executives, sec- 
tion chairmen and division chairmen are 
preparing, if necessary, to double last 
year’s huge quota. 

The Commerce and Industry Committee 
will have the responsibility of soliciting 
every business establishment in Manhattan 
and The Bronx. The appeal will be made 
in three categories: (1) to corporations, 
manufacturing firms, banks and other busi- 
ness establishments; (2) to executives as 
individuals; (3) to their employees. 


@ REGAINING SEIZED PATENTS 

Alien Property Custodian Leo T. Crow- 
ley on January 6th issued a general order 
prescribing procedures by which certain 
persons whose patents or patent applica- 
tions have been seized in error by the 
Office of Alien Property Custodian may 
regain title to their property. 

Seizure by the Office of Alien Property 
Custodian of more than 50,000 patents and 
patent applications within less than a year 
inevitably involved some errors. These 
resulted from clerical mistakes and, in 
large measure, from changes affecting the 
inventor or the patent which are not on 
record at the Patent Office or which were 
not discovered prior to seizure. 

The Custodian’s General Order No. 15 
is designed to correct these errors speedily 
and in an informal way in certain types 
of cases where there seems to be no ques- 
tion that a mistake has occurred. 

Wrongful seizures resulting from clerical 
errors are beng corrected as soon as the 
facts are brought to the attention of the 
Office of Alien Property Custodian. Other 
types of clear error also are being given 
informal study. 

General Order No. 15 prescribes two 
short forms by which redress may be 
sought in the two most numerous classes 
of wrongful seizure, inventors who lived 
in enemy countries at the time their patent 
application was filed or their patent 
granted and who since have come to the 
United States, and bonafide American as- 
signees of enemy patents whose assignments 
were recorded in the United States Patent 
Office prior to January 1, 1939. 

Persons whose claims of wrongful seiz- 
ure of patents or patent applications are 
not recognized informally or under Gen- 
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eral Order No. 15 may still file formal 
claims on Form APC-1 and obtain a hear- 
ing on the validity of their claims. The 
denial of a claim under General Order No. 
15 does not prejudice a later claim on 
Form APC-1. 

@ TECHNICAL SERVICE DIRECTOR 

Clifton C. Candee has been appointed 
Technical Service Director of the Lake and 
Pigments Department, Calco Chemical Di- 
vision, American Cyanamid Company. Mr. 
Candee has been identified with the ac- 
tivities of this Department since joining 
the firm in 1934. 


Clifton C. Candee 


In recent years he has been associated 
with Dr. Roy A. Shive in the development 
of synthetic pigments and the establish- 
ment of related processes for the dry color 
trade. Of particular interest is his manu 
facturing background in the shop, where 
he served as foreman and superintendent 
in the Alkali Blue plant at Bound Brook. 

A graduate of Iowa State College with 
a Bachelor of Science Degree in Chemical 
Engineering, Mr. Candee was president of 
Alpha Chi Sigma, professional fraternity, 
and while there was elected to membership 
in the honorary society, Chi Omega Upsilon. 
He is a member of the American Chem 
ical Society. 


®CLASSIFIEDe 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


WANTED: SALES MANAGER. For concern manu- 
facturing full line textile oils and finishes. Write, giving 


In his new Candee suc- 
ceeds Dr. Shive, who has recently been 
appointed to supervise production and de- 
velopment of chemicals for synthetic rub- 
ber for the Rubber Reserve Company. 


capacity, Mr. 


@ PRICES OF USED MACHINERY 
The selling price of a used machine, 
factors in the definition of 
“critical industrial machinery” as given 
in General Limitation Order L-83, amend- 
ed May 18, 1942, was clarified by Inter- 
pretation No. 1 of the order, issued re- 
cently by the Director General for Opera- 
tions. 

The order provides that the value of a 
wew or used critical industrial machine 
shall be its selling price. Interpretation 
No. 1 clarifies the term “selling price” 
by pointing out that in the case of a used 
machine the term includes not only the 
selling price of the used machine, but also 


one of the 


the cost of such repairing or recondition- 
ing as is necessary to make the machine 
an effective instrument. Thus the sale of 
a broken-down machine at a price below 
established by the order, 


recondi- 


the limitation 
followed by related repairing or 
tioning, does not place the sale beyond 
the scope of the Order L-83. 
The interpretation applies to 
leather working, dairy equipment, and a 


textile, 


number of other types of machinery named 
in List A, attached to the order. 


@ 1943 SPRING HOSIERY COLORS 

Three new shades, featured under the 
caption of Cheeri-Tones, are presented by 
The Textile Color Card Association in 
the Confidential Advance Issue of the 1943 
Spring Hosiery Card, now being released 
to members. In describing this new col- 
lection, Margaret Hayden Rorke, manag- 
ing director of the Association, pointed 
out that hosiery colors, though limited in 
number, need not be drab. The title, 


Cheeri-Tones, she added, reflected the 


tones, 
Sta r-Joy 


character of the spring 
called Sky-Glo, 


cheerful 
approximately 
and Sun-Gay. 

As a wartime conservation measure, the 
Association is showing only three colors 
in its 1943 Spring Hosiery Card, as com- 
pared with four for the previous spring 
season. Mrs. Rorke especially emphasized 
that every color in this hosiery collection 
had been keyed closely to the Colors for 
Shoe Leathers, as specified in the War 
Production Board Conservation Order 
M-217, which restricts the shoe tones to 
Town Brown, Turftan, Army Russet, 
Bluejacket, Black and White. 

Because the hosiery selection is limited 
to three tones, Mrs. Rorke further stated, 
particular care was taken to select shades 
which most effectively harmonized or con- 
trasted with a wide range of smart cos- 
tume and shoe colors for spring and sum- 
They are especially keyed to the col- 
Harmonies, Solos, Melodies, 
highlighted in the Associa- 
Woolen and Rayon 


mer. 
lections of 
and_ Trios, 
1943 


tion’s Spring 


Cards. 


@ CONSULTING CHEMISTS MEET 

The Association of Consulting Chemists 
and Chemical Engineers, Inc., held a dinner 
meeting on December 7, 1942, at the Elec- 
trical Testing Laboratories, Inc., New 
York City. The purpose of the meeting 
was a “Conference on War Service” by 
independent consulting chemists and chemi- 
cal engineers and privately owned labora- 
tories. Besides a fully represented mem- 
bership and their invited guests there were 
present representatives of the U. S. Army— 
Chemical Warfare Service and Ordnance 
Dept., Services of Supplies; of the U. S. 
Navy: Bureau of Ships, Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts and Navy Purchasing 
Office, and of the War 
Production Board. 

The subject matter was thoroughly dis- 
cussed and it was felt that most construc- 
tive information was obtained. 


representatives 


WANTED: Dye salesman and technician qualified to 


sell rayon dyestuffs in eastern markets for manufacturer 


starting salary. 


experience, to Box No. 419, American Dyestuff Reporter, 


440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED: Wool Bleacher. Thoroughly experienced 
with both peroxide and sulfur—capable of designing and 
operating a bleaching plant on wool as well as cotton and 
wool and rayon and wool blends. Write, giving age, edu- 
cation, experience, draft status and salary expected. Box 
No. 417, American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., 


New York, N. Y. 


a) 


POSITION WANTED: 
Excellent references, experience extensive on all styles of 
machine printing on cotton and rayon fabrics, good produc- 
tion record, capable of satisfying the most exacting market 
First class colorist and processing man. 
Open for engagement after February 15. Write Box No. 
418, American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New 


requirements. 


York, N. Y. 


of dyes and chemicals. 
Write Box No. 416, American Dyestuff 
Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


State education, experience and 


PRINT WORKS SUPI1 
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ATLAS - OMETERS 


Accelerated Testing Equipment 


ae = 
A ’ RO. © Reduce years of ac- @ Used in 36 countries— 


ee 
i 3 \ tual use to just a few all over the world. 


day's testing. 
sa alan ia ® Recognized by manu- 


® Required for testing in facturers and consum- 
many Federal Specifi- ers alike for over a 
cations. quarter-century. 


2g Standard laboratory wash:ng machine 
~. Sa 


of the A. A. T. C. C.—measures resistance 
to washing action, shrinking, staining, 
color fastness to soaps and solvents. All 


factors carefully controlled—can be re. 
72 ed produced exactly at any time. 
FADE-OMETER 


Rotates specimens around the Atlas En. 
closed Violet Carbon Arc, the closest ap- 


- { 
Glycerine e proach to natural sunlight. Temperature 


automatically controlled. 


WEATHER-OMETER 


’ 
Substitute Duplicates effect of actual exposure— 
months of sun, rain, heat and cold con- 

densed to a few days. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO, 
} nsures: 373 W. Superior St., Chicago. Illinois 


ATLAS -OMETERS 


1 Smooth, penetrating, LAUNDER-OMETER @ FADE-OMETER @ WEATHER-OMETER 
printing pastes. 


Compatibility with all 


dyestuffs. 


Moisture retention for 
effective aging. 


Continuous production. 





nde SILK - COTTON 
Economy. apts FUR - HAIR - PIG 


Representative will call ae vs 
to give more information. as 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY * 
| ECONOMICAL - RELIABLE 


‘Yédtinte Acid * Sumac * dverdives 
Fustic * Gambier ° Flavine 


oo / a 
THE J. S. YOUNG COMPANY. 


BALTIMORE, MD. oa 


+ od 
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E PORTER 


ae NYANZA 


COLOR & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


215 WATER STREET NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCHES 


NEW ENGLAND eres i 3 ASHLAND MASS @) Vv 
Ariba it one 304 EAST MOREHEAD ST “CHARLOTTE N CAROLINA KNOXVILLE. TENN 


Te tee 


BIXACID FAST RED GL 
WOOL 





This level dyeing wool color is faster fo light than 
any other Acid Red. Its good money value renders 
it of special interest for the production of fast to light 
Reds, or in combination with Alizarine Blues and Fast 
Light Yellows for the production of mode shades. 


Send for product sample and price 


BICK & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Reading, Pa. Charlotte, N. C. 
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ALIZACHROME 
BLUE BLACK B 


FOR 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
OD FABRICS 


ZINSSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


Manufacturing Chemists 


HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 


CHEMICALS FOR EVERY 
TEXTILE APPLICATION 


I should like to hear from readers of this 
Publication who are interested in obtaining the 
following back numbers: 

vat 
Sodium hydrosulfite for va 
dyeing and stripping Year 


_— Volume Number 
Sodium formaldehyde sul- —_— 


aie 3] 20 ' 
foxylate for vat printing : 
and stripping 


Formopon | 


3 to 24, incl. and 26 
23 l to 14, incl. 16, 17, 18, 
. Acrylate resins for perma- 20 to 25 ; ] d 27 
RHoplex Resins pts finishing 1 ty 
; 24 18 and 23 to 25 incl. 
‘ a. Ures formaldehyde resins ‘4] 30 22 
RHonite Resins for crush resistant finishes 
sins Synthetic gums for sizing, I should also ]i 
RHotex Resins thickening and weighting nee availabl 
Agents for wetting, scour- numbers: 
ing and softening yarns 
and fabrics 


ke to hear from Teaders who 
© copies of the following back 





Tritons 


22 25 
Enzymes for textile desiz- 27 20 


Degomma ie 


Send replies to 
ROHM & HAAS COMPANY Fi 


BOX A 


WASHINGTON, SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Lt 9 


COLORISTS 





— Ww 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
Soaps and Oils 


Our specialties covered by trade marks 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ALPHACYL 
ARROCHROME 
SUPRACLEAN 


NAPHTACYL 
TRITANIUM 
PERMACYL 


L. L. BRIDEN & COMPANY 


Clinton, Massachusetts 
Telephone Clinton 105 


a 4 4 4. 4. 4. 4y 4y 4y 4 4 
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Perma-Par 


PRODUCTS 
FOR SPECIAL GOVERNMENT FABRICS 
PERMA TERGE 


A highly efficient scouring compound for use on all types of spun 
rayon, rayon sheers, rayon crepes, pigment and bright yarn crepes 
and taffetas. Scouring with Perma Terge also softens and swells 
the fibre. This compound is especially recommended for jig work 
Now in use fcr special Government fabrics. 


PERMA PAR R 
An improved permanent Cat-ion Active Finish—Imparts to all 
types of fabrics a heavy, smooth softness and mellow hand. Ex- 
tensively used in Government work. 


PERMA PAR K 
A superior two-purpose “‘boil-off’’ compound and softener. 
swell and soften fibres besides ‘“‘boiling-off."’ Used also as an 
addition to the dyebath for better penetration and dispersion giving 
increased dye solubility and color value. 


PERMA PAR SOL 


A compound having a strong wetting, penetrating, dispersing, 
emulsifying and cleaning properties. A valuab!e assistant for low 
temperature and pad dyeing and an excel’ent cleansing agent for 
goods that ccntain graphite, loom grease, mineral and vegetable 


lubricating oils. 
VAPOLINE 


A wool carding oil for oiling loose wool or shoddy. 
and stable emulsions in water. 


REFINED PRODUCTS CORP. 


Plant, Laboratories and Warehouses at Lyndhurst, N. J. 
New England Representatives: 


E. L. LEGG, P. O. Box 597, Providence, R. I. 


Tends to 


Makes perfect 





Igy“ TRADE MARK ; 
Ss 329367 _. 


— 


a Whale of a Fé 


AQUATITE, A 


A one bath water repellent 
finish for hosiery, cotton 
duck, rayons, satins, etc., 
which meets exacting 
Government specifica- 
tions as well as all civilian 


standards. 


We suggest that you 
write immediately for 


complete information. 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORP. 


Executive Office 
Trenton Ave. and William Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Actual Plant Operations Show 


~NEOZYME 


— Gets Results - 


NEW ENZYMATIC AGENT INCREASES PRODUCTION 


... CUTS COSTS 


Here’s a highly concentrated powdered desize 
that is tops in efficiency and economy. It’s 
Neozyme — an enzymatic agent that is both 
amylolytic and proteolytic. It completely digests 
and removes starches, gums, gelatins and other 
sizing matter . . . insures your fabrics against 


faulty, uneven dyeing. 


When you use Neozyme three important fac- 
tors contribute to /wcrease production at lower 
costs. In the first place, actual plant operations 
show that Neozyme cuts “‘lying-over”’ time from 
3 or 4 hours to 1 hour. Secondly, it is a colorless 
agent .. . does away with the need for washing 
operations after the desizing bath. And, finally, 
Neozyme retains its high rate of efficiency over a 


HOW DO YOUR OPERATIONS 
COMPARE WITH THESE FIGURES? 


At optimum temperature of 130 degrees F., one part 
of Neozyme will do the work of: 


9'; Parts Liquid Desizing Agent A 
9 Parts Liquid Desizing Agent B 
7¥2 Parts Liquid Desizing Agent C 
3 Parts Dry Desizing Agent D 
445 Parts Dry Desizing Agent E 


These figures are based on laboratory tests which 
have been confirmed by plant operations 


long period of time . . . speeds up operations by } 


permitting longer use of the desizing solution. 7 


Readily soluble in water, one pound of Neozyme 7 


goes 8 to 9 times as far as liquid desizing ¥ 


agents! * That’s real economy. It not only saves 7 


you money . . . but it saves storage space in your § 


plant. Free samples of Neozyme are available ¥ 


4 


upon request. Or wtite us today for expert tech- 7 


nical advice on your desizing problems — at no ¥ 


obligation to you. 


*FOR THE DESIZING BATH, USE: 4 oz. to | lb. of Neozyme to : 
100 gallons of water. The amount varying with the type of machine iy 


used. Temperature: 130 degrees F. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CARLTON 


HILL, 


Mew FS RSS 


MANUFACTURERS OF SULPHONATED OILS INCLUDING VELV-0-RAY*, CASTROLITE*, AND HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING PAROLITE*, VATROLITE*, DISCC 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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